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EDUCATION ACCORDING TO JOHN Between the time of these two portraits 
HENRY NEWMAN for they each bear the one name of J 

IN an inconspicuous private library Henry Newman—lies a life of gh distin 
which I know hang photographs of two on, of manifold and divers hievements 
great portraits. One shows a man otf which is still one o 
twenty-five, having a face regular in out graphie interpretation 
line, full and fair, content without self Yet, interpretations, moving and kee 
satisfaction, with eyes direct and alert, have been essayed, and their diversity is 
with hair regularly laid, brushed back trates the enigmatic quality of this out 
from a high intellectual forehead, with lips Standing life and career. To some, New 
set firmly and yet without any suspicion M#@n8is a religious philosopher like Paseal, 
of obstinacy, with chin strong, yet free others, a mystic like Fénelon. To on 
from any undue assertiveness, with head like Lord Morley, he is simply a master 
resting well poised on a neck straight and English style and not to be considered as a 
strong, and over all a radiant atmosphere thinker. To some, like certain German 
of hopefulness, of sunshine, of foree, of erities, he is author dealing with the devel 
poise, and of elevation. In the other por- opment in dogma, to others, like Dean 


trait is seen an old man of four score years. ° tanley, he belong racure a 


with face thin and worn, the cheeks fallen time. He himself illustrates what his biog 
in, the eyes, sunken back into their sockets, rapher has said 

patiently looking out into some indefinite That the same object may een | lifferer 
unknown, locks of hair few, irregular, “ pragma me oy y taille Go ’ 
scattered, the chin receding and the chest aie pooccrnens : purely 


retreating, and over all a dark, dull atmos- ; ' 
Yet in a still different li 


yhere of depression, dejection and disap- ve 
I J ol interpreting Newn an as an educationist 


pointment, ‘‘dull, monotonous, unprofitable, —_,, 
For, in a summary word, what is educa 


hopeless,’’ though the robe of a cardinal 
| tion according to John Henry N 


rests on the narrow and thin shoulders and 
though the ring of a eardinal is on the hand 


: ' ' can be made provisional v seeking out 
which grasps the crosier which seems rather ' , 
J : : lis interpretation of the hu n reason, its 
the crutch of support than of authority or ' ' » 28 _ 
ree . : nature, character, possibilities and limita 
of power. The one picture recalls the por- ti 
. » reg: ; ‘ , . ee 1ONS. 
trait of Titian’s ‘‘Young Nobleman,’’ yet ; y : 
‘ ; ieee ‘ n one ol Ws great Sermons sermons 
having an intellectual and moral virility of bo ] ; 
. which have the lyric element as a superla 


which the nobleman never dreamed. The 


, 2 - a tive excellence he Says 
other recalls the portrait of Voltaire, the 


a ‘ ae Reason is that f 
aged, without the intellectual activity, neemlaien of things oxtel ‘ of helene 
acquisitiveness and alertness, which the 1 ‘¢The Life of John Henry Newman.’’ by 





great Frenchman possessed. Wilfrid Ward, I., 2 








facts and events, is attained beyond the range of 
sense It ascertains for us not natural things 
only, or immaterial only, or present only, or past, 
or future; but, even if limited in its power, it is 
unlimited in its range, viewed as a faculty, 
though, of course, in individuals it varies in range 
also. It reaches to the ends of the universe, and 
to the throne of God beyond them; it brings us 
knowledge, whether clear or uncertain, still know 
edge, in whatever degree of pe rfection, from every 
side; but, at the same time, with this character 
istic, that it obtains it indirectly, not directly. 

Reason does not really percely any thing; but 
t is a faculty of proceeding from things that are 
perceived to things which are not; the existence of 
which it certifies to us on the hypothesis of some 
thing else being known to exist, in other words, 
being assumed to be true 

Reason is the faculty of gaining knowledge with 
means of another. In this way it is able, from 
small beginnings, to create to itself a world of 
direct perception or of ascertaining one thing by 
ideas, which do or do not correspond to the things 
themselves for which they stand, or are true or 
not, according as it is exercised soundly or other- 
wise. One fact may suffice for a whole theory; 
one principle may create and sustain a system; 
one minute token is a clue to a large discovery. 
The mind ranges to and fro, and spreads out, and 
advances forward with a quickness which has be 
come a proverb, and a subtlety and versatility 
which baffle investigation. It passes on from point 
to point, gaining one by some indication; another 
on a probability; then availing itself of an as- 
sociation; then falling back on some received law; 
next seizing on testimony; then committing itself 
to some popular impression, or some inward in 
stinct, or some obscure memory; and thus it makes 
progress not unlike a clamberer on a steep cliff, 
who, by quick eye, prompt hand, and firm foot, 
ascends how he knows not himself, by personal en 
dowments and by practise, rather than by rule, 
leaving no track behind him, and unable to teach 
another. It is not too much to say that the 
stepping by which great geniuses seale the moun- 
tains of truth is as unsafe and precarious to men 
in general as the ascent of a skilful mountaineer 
up a literal crag. It is a way which they alone 
can take; and its justification lies in their suc 
cess. And such mainly is the way in which all 
men, gifted or not gifted, commonly reason,—not 
by rule, but by an inward faculty.? 


2 Oxford University Sermons, 206, 256. 
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In another sermon, he, with great signif 
cance, interprets still further: 

Philosophy is Reason exercised upon Knowledge; 
for, from the nature of the case, where the facts 

° — 
are given, as is here supposed, Reason is synony 
mous with analysis, having no office beyond that of 
ascertaining the relations existing between them 
Reason s the power of pro eeding to ! \ aeas 
by means of given ones 

Yet this faculty of reason is to be used in 
wisdom, in faith and through the gracious 
help of God himself. The piety of reason 
s voiced in this prayer: 

© gracious and merciful God, Father of Lights, 
! humbly pray and beseech Thee, that in all my 
exercises of Reason, Thy gitt, | may use it, as 
Thou wouldst have me use it, in the obedience of 
Faith, with a view to Thy Glory, with an aim at 
Thy Truth, in dutiful submission to Thy Will, for 
the comfort of Thine elect, for the edification of 
Holy Jerusalem, Thy Church, and in recollection 
of Thine own solemn warning: ‘‘ Every idle word 
that men shall speak, they shall give an account 
thereof in the day of judgment; for by thy words, 
thou shalt be justified, and by thy words, thou 
shalt be condemned.’’ 4 

The reason of man is to be trained and 
formed; and this training and discipline 
manifest themselves in certain unique intel- 
leetual methods and conditions. 

When the intellect has once been properly trained 
and formed to have a connected view or grasp of 
things, it will display its powers with more or less 
effect according to its particular quality and ca 
pacity in the individual In the ease of most me! 
it makes itself felt in the good sense, sobriety of 


andour, self-command, 


thought, reasonableness, 
and steadiness of view, which characterize it. In 
some it will have developed habits of business, 
power of influencing others, and sagacity. In 
others it will elicit the talent of philosophical 
speculation, and lead the mind forward to emi 
nence in this or that intellectual department. In 
all it will be a faculty of entering with compara 
tive ease into any subject of thought, and of tak 
ing up with aptitude any science or profession.5 

The first step in intellectual training is to im 

8 Jbid., 290. 

4Ward, ‘‘Life of Cardinal Newman,’’ IL, 
364-65. 

5**Tdea of a University,’’ xvii—xviii. 
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press upon a boy’s mind the idea of science, 


method, order, principle, and system; of rule and 


exception, of richness and harmony. This is com- 


monly and excellently done by making him begin 


with Grammar; nor can too great accuracy, or 


subtlety of teaching be used 


minuteness and 


towards him, as his faculties expand, with this 


t 


simple purpose Hence it is that critical scholar 
ship is so important a discipline for him when he 
s leaving school for the Univers ty. A second 
science is the Mathematics: this should follow 


Grammar, still with the same object, viz., to give 
conception of development and arrangeme 


from and around a common centre. Hence it is 





that Chronology and Geography are so necessary 
for him, when he reads History, which is otherwis 


Henee, too, Metri 


when he reads Poetry ; n order 


ttle better than a story-book. 
al Con position, 
to stimulate his powers into action in every pra 
ticable way, and to prevent a merely passive re 
ception of images and ideas which in that case 
are likely to pass out of the mind as soon as they 
} x 


iave entered it. Let him once gain this habit of 


method, of starting from fixed points, of making 





his ground good as he goes, of distinguishing what 


he knows 


ive he will be 


rom what he does not know, and I con 
gradually initiated into the larg 
est and truest philosophical views, and will feel 
nothing but impatience and disgust at the random 
sophistries and dashing 


half-formed and 


theories and 


mposing 


paradoxes, which carry away 


superficial intellects.‘ 

The education thus secured we denomi- 
nate ‘‘liberal’’ because it sets the reason 
free, making it at home in every intellectual 
zone. The man who has such a training 


:' 9 , 
ids the great outlines of knowledge, the 





rir ples on which it rests, the seale of its parts, 


ts lights and its shades, its great points and its 


otherwise cannot apprehend then 


is that his education is called ‘‘ Libera! 


A habit of mind is formed which lasts through 





fe, of which the attributes are, freedom, equi- 
moderation, and wisdom.’ 

‘*liberal knowledge,’’ 
and of a ‘‘lib- 


eral education,’’ as the special characteristic or 


tableness, calmness, 
It is common to speak of 


of the ‘‘liberal arts and studies,’’ 


property of a University and of a gentleman; what 
is really meant by the word? Now, first, in its 
grammatical sense it is opposed to servile; and 


by ‘‘servile work’’ is understood, as our cate- 


6‘*Tdea of a University,’’ xix—xx. 
7**Tdea of a University,’’ 101. 
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is s y i 

ployment, ar e ke 
little or no par Paralle 
ire those arts, if they deser 
the poet speaks, which owe t 
method to hazard not t iN 
the practice and operations 
as this contrast may be S 
the meaning of the word 
liberal pursuits are exercises 
of reflectior 

But we want somet} yy ! 
tion, for there are b vy exe 
era and mer i exercises W 
nsf il e in il t its 
med he were mmonly slay 
is telle ial in its nature 
tence, fr i ind quackery 
the is now, be debase i is 1 
1im And so in like manner, 
education with a commercial 
fess onal; yet no t il l 
the pr fessions afford s e 
most diversified powers of n 
Ll ore variety of intellectua 
not technically illed ¢ 
hand, I Say there are exer 
iO receive that appe itior 
was the palivestra, anc 
Olyr | rames n wi h stre 
body is we is of n 1 g 
Xer on we read of 
being taught to ride horse 
trutl both being among the 
1 gentiemar War, oO yw 
§10n, has ever beer ( 
cases he! t he me 
duce to anothe sul 

The princi f re vr 
worth, s desirablene ol 
of its results, is ern 
or pl sop! pro Tr) 
be an end ir ell t 2 1s 
called Libera N 
tion of things is the stat f 
have mapped the | r 
least the il t t P ) 

When we speak of ‘ ) 
edge as being Educatio 
that that Knowledge is a 
mind; and since tiva of 
seek ng for its own sake, we 
more to the co 
and the word ‘‘ Philosophy 
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ges ed. that there sa Kr vledge wh } S es 
able, though nothing con f as being of itself 
a treasure, and a sufficient remuneratio! of years 


| ibour 


of 
educat on has tremendous Ssig- 


the individual man and for 


Such an 


nificances for 


the race 


Cone ma rtior of nit é tior f 
the il I ft t - i ul ersity s to re 
aI t t ) 1 ‘ t t ‘ = ‘ t to 
streng j erfe te < + ¢ P ‘ " 
ook oO t the orld rig f 1, steady 

l l tO ¢£ the mind ne i i 
pre e it e wo 
ul ersta if t Shi ) ) é é — 
it nt oO t Ds t omy é Vz 
vide define nd ea ( Chere s 
I iT I ( t Lhe é 
hand ind iiled y s no by 
certainly not by g one, that e f ty 
spe ik of 1s acquire 1 Phe nfa does no earn tft 
Spe | nd re id the cs } I = ret I i bv inv 
scientific rule; nor does the stud learn accuracy} 
of thought by iny na i I eatise The 
stru¢ or oO ( I f t er kind I be 
really instructio! s I t least pre-e! 
nently, this,—a dis ( eeu! of mind. 

The reason of man, thus disciplined s 


not simply a thi achine: it is far 


in It moves and acts 


self in a courtesy, pr ri¢ ind polish of word 
ind actior \ s be i ! self, and accept 

ible oO é but if do 1 nore It brings 
the mind into fo! for ft mind is like tl 

body Bo t eir ye und t eir 
strengt ( s ( oO e kr wether, ar i 
their constitutior needs ton¢ Mistaking animal 
spr ts for vigour ind overconfident in their 
healt! ignoral t what ney in bear ind how to 
manage themselves, they re mmoderate ind ex 
travagant; and fall into sharp § knesses This 


is an emblem of their n inds: at first they have 10 


principles laid down within them as a found: 


for the ntelleect to build upon, thev have no dis 
criminating convictions, and no grasp of conse 
10 


quences 

3ut perhaps the most comprehensive re- 
sult of a liberal education lies in the en- 
8 Ibid., 
9 ** Tdes 


Ibid., 


114. 
1 of a U1 versity,’’ 33 


XVI 


106—07, 


AND 
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the mind of man. In sermon 


largement of 
as well as in essay Newman r¢ fers to this 


precious consequence. 





However, a very ttle nsideratior vill make t 
plain ilso, that knowl ige itself yg i nad 
t n of the n i’s enlargen et vyhateve n 
ts range, 1S mM at ve vy enlarges «t 
Rather the f egolng ~ ‘ ) t é 
irgemit SISTS the ) tT ft ~ 
ects of knowledge é t \\ f 
) Ts es ? ‘ T Oo uy free ‘ 0 
earl — on , os wails ‘ t 
é kne bef ne é t tior 
knowledg st ‘ eme 
ge of | é é é S f 
ve ive bee qu og é . t 
kr le t vere hg \r et ‘ 
i oO i Ss ot ) y ( ‘ é 
sive ' ’ sdo my 5 
oO r é ‘ rT e o he i 
sight I ) e bearing al d lue é t ¢ t 
t ery other T ere Ss nv 
t nd ould be no ent | s ¢ k . 
( not only of gos, | f their n r¢ 
) t oO ed nd there! é 
k edge 
Narrow ! s ‘ f 
selves to ! of othe rhe 
stiffened posit 1s f + hodvy 
s ected to finement, or S vans oO 
spec ] atte! i ( i ear! 
tones ind in fle ons T ey have ilread ? 
elled o to eir yw satis! oO Ww e 
world of kr edge ey have I eir line 
ind formed their « lasses 1 give t é oO] 
on, argument, p! iple 1 par s own loca 
tv they profess to know where to find every 
thing; and the snnot learn any other dispositio: 
They are vex 1 at ne prir les of arrangement, 
and grow giddy amid cross divisions; and, even if 
they make the effort. cannot master then They 
think that any one tr th ex jes another which 13 
distinct from it, and that « inion is co? 
trary to their own opinions not included 
in them. They cannot separate words from their 
own ideas and ideas from their own associations, 
and if they attain any new view of a subject, it :s 
but for a moment. They eatch it one moment, and 
let it go the next; and then impute to subtlety ‘n 
it, or obscurity in its expression, what really 
arises from their own want of elasticity or vigour. 


11‘*Qxford University Sermons,’’ 
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Ar vher ey attempt to deseribe it the ( 
WI inguage their nearest approximation tft t or protess S 
s a mistake not fr y purpose to be ur s for ts ¢ S ; 
t because they ire expressing the leas of prope ¢ i 
inother n l, as re n transiation.!- ed Libs } ‘ 
é rgement sists, not merely the me it i 
ssive receptio the mind of ar er of r é 
eas ‘ nknown t t, but the ! 1 t ‘ s 
erget l Simuitar s 0 
towards , g se new eas } , " 
g the tio of a to i ( é 
( red g order and me e if excell 
+ ‘ > ! F ent i nak oy the ‘ 
S f r k edg ‘ ely r 0 r i 
r fan I 1, 1 diges yf 
‘ a , . the cubet e of our pre ne fo 
i out s no ¢ rg | 
+ to f Chere eno enlarge ‘ ‘ ‘ | 
} i yf 1 S é 
; : n giving su n ed ! nivel 
‘ ‘ ‘ 
a olen of We feel our minds to t sity, of course, is to pr 1 an 
p 7 ex ng ti é ve not o general, not a tech KY edg N 
I © scarp tO WI ek man says 
It ‘ ere rddit + , kr ‘ : 
; = ek ilies ilies Her t 
; ‘ t+ o rds, of 1 rie i ‘ re 0 ‘ sf 
+ we ki nd it we eat 
, , 3 f our re t 
S ni ** 
Kr edge ‘ s the . ‘ 
of expans yt i i n str ne ot t 
g to 5 ca be denis t evi - 
be ‘ I begit t as a first pr t 
} eve the ery t t of it arries men too f ‘ ex 
firms them to the 1 n that it is the wv 
of the 1 te A narro mind is thought to b 
t hicl tains little knowledge ind an er tends 
rged i, tha v holds a great de and e Kr igre iN 
what seems to put the matter beyond dispute 1S, lg . i 
the fact f the great number of studies which are r e r 
pursued in a University, by its very profession.'4 xactne f | 
To give this liberal education is the pri- ves , 
n ro t i 
mary purpose of a university. Its busi- |. _ 
° ’ t ot gs 
ness is to make the mind a freeman of every asa’ i 
nation, a happy citizen in every intellectual ige 
whl ’ is <7 ? 


zone, one who is at home in every human 
relationship. 

This process of training, by which the intel 
nstead of being formed or sacrificed to some par 

12 [bid., 307-08. 

13‘*Tdea of a University,’’ 134. 


14 Jbid., 129-130 








the nature of science from the first, and in this 
consists its dignity.' 


far 


sense as the end 


And so as regards intellectual culture, I am 
from denying utility in this larg 


of Education, 


of the intellect is a good 


down, that the culture 


I do not ex le fron e idea of intellectual cul 
ture what it cannot but be, from the very nature 
of things; I only deny that we must be able io 
point out, before we have any right to call it use 


ful, some irt, or 


resulting 


business, or professi yn, or trad 
das its real and 


t: As the body 


or work, as from it, ar 


complete end The parallel iS exa 


may be sacrificed to some manual or other toil, 


whether moderate or oppressive, so may the intel 
lect 
do not call this the e 


be devoted to some specific profession; and I 


ilture of the intellect. Again, 


as some member or organ of the body may be in 


ordinately used ind develé ped, so may memory, ir 


imaginat reasoning faculty; and this 
I Is not ntellect 


ial culture. On the other 


tended, and 


with a simple view to its general health, 


rA 


agal 


hand, as the body may be cherished, 


exercised 


so may the intellect also be y exercised in 


order to its perfect state; and this is its cultiva 
tion, 
Again, as health ought to precede labour of the 


body, and as a 
unhealthy man cannot do, and as of 
the properties are strength, energy, agility, 
ful carriage and action, manual dexterity, and er 
of fat 


mind is 


n like manner general cul 


best 


scientific study, and educated 


durance ie, SO 


the 


ture of aid to professional and 


men can do what il 


literate cannot: and the man who has learned to 


think and 


inate and to analyze, who has refined his taste, and 


to reason and to compare and to discrim 


formed his judgment, and sharpened his mental 


vision, will not indeed at once be a lawyer, or a 


pleader, or an orator, or a statesman, or a phys 
cian, or a good landlord, or a man of business, or a 
or a chemist, or a geolo- 


soldier, or an engineer, 


gist, or an antiquarian, but he will be placed in 
that state of 


one of the sciences or callings I have referred to, 


intellect in which he can take up any 


or any other for which he has a taste or special 


ease, a grace, a versatility, and a 
In this 


sense then, and as yet I have said but a very few 


talent, with an 


success, to which another is a stranger. 


words on a large subject, mental culture is em- 


phatically useful.17 


16 Tbid., 
17 Ibid 9 


112-13. 
165—66 
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The _ task, 


and 
‘arrying forward a university is among the 


therefore, of founding 


noblest which ean the powers of 


engage 


man: 


To set YT foot ind to 1intair lr life na 
vigour a real University, is confessedly, as soon as 
the word ‘‘ University’’ is understood, one of thos« 
greatest works, great in their di ilty and their 


mportance, on which are 


rarest intellects and 


For, first of all, it pr fesses to teach whatever s 
to be taught nany Vv itever ¢ irtment of ! 
man knowledge, and it embraces in its s ope the 

ftiest subjects of human thought, and the r es 
fields of human inquiry N ng is too vast 
nothing to subt nothing too dista nothing 

t=) 

oo minute, nothing too discursive, nothing too 
exact, to engage its attention.!5 

This, Gentlemen, is why I say that to erect a 
University s at once so ardu s and benefic il an 
undertaking, viz., because it is pledged to adn 
without fear, without pr: lice, wv it ym pri 
mise, all comers, if they come in tl 1ame of 
rruth; to adjust views, and experiences, and habits 
of mind the most independent and dissimilar; and 


most original forms, and their most intense expres 
sions, and in their most ample ecireu Thus to 
draw many things into one s its spe il f tion; 
ind it learns to do it, not by rules reducible to 


writing, but by sagacity, wisdom, and forbearance, 


acting upon a 


of knowledge, and by a vigilant 


profound insight into the subject 


repression 


any quarter.19 


of aggression or bigotry ir 


What an empire is in political history, such is a 
University in the sphere f osophy and re 
search. It is, as I have said, the high protecting 


power of knowledge and science, of fact and pri! 


ciple, of inquiry and discovery, of experiment and 


speculation; it maps out the territory of the intel 


: ; : ‘ ° 
lect, and sees that the boundaries of each province 
s neither 
It acts as 


truth, and, taking 


are religiously respected, and that there 
encroachment nor surrender 


truth and 


on any side. 
an umpire between 


into account the nature and importance of each, as 


signs to all their due order of precedence. It main- 
tains no one department of thought exclusively, 


however ample and noble; and it sacrifices none 
It is deferential and loyal, according to their re 
spective weight, to the claims of literature, of phys- 


ical research, of history, of metaphysics, of theolog 


18 Jbid., 457. 
19 Tbid., 458. 
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science it my irtial towards then i ind Se es tf ~ ene ‘ S ‘ 
pr es ea il S wh p e and for its vn ob De rir bie P 
ect iffronted ‘ antie , ‘ 
The sum of the work of a university on 9 “™*™ber injuries, and | 
‘ ¢ 4 
its human side may be said To be that 9 — 
< ’ ‘ < 
| ¢ } + " makes no + ( rie ; I + . , , , 
( ) but t gentlemar It is we to be a rable and ' ; 
gentlema! s we to } ea ltivated ellect | 4 es trove 
é ite taste i undid equitahie lis} iss it ed ; , ‘ 
| i yle ind ¢ rteous be iring n the » sco tecy f , p 
t of T¢ these are the connatural qualities of ed - , ’ 
ore kr eage T ey il tl objects of | l of 4 A 
¢t t , "+ , ‘ | 
| U 
| S ain 1 definition of a gentle in t S —_ , , 
Ss ol ‘ never inflicts pain This deseriptio tom ni ‘ved 4 ‘ i, 
s hot refine nd, as far as it goes, accurate H . o . . 7 ) é 
s mainiv « nied n merely removing the o al ten ‘ 
stacies W I nder the free and unen irrassed ] rief a , a ‘ 
I t those bout hin : ind he ( rs t 7 rreater 1} nT er . 
¢ » movements rather than takes o t we * <a self ‘ , . 
self His benefits may be considered as paral ‘ Oo for t r é I t 
to nat are ¢a led con forts or onvente es n Wwe kness f } . . 7 ot 
urrangements of a personal nature: like an easy ts pr nea and it ‘ ‘ ; 
r or a good fire, which do their part in dispell oem — , 
g 1 and fatigue, though nature provides bot ey a “ ‘ } — 
neans of rest and animal heat without them. The stan 6 , a P f ‘ 
rue gentlemar like manner carefully avoids . “a he 
itever May cause a jar or a jolt in the m is en an ee ' f ( 
f those with whom he is east:—all clashing of ” ie ae sed , 3 — — 
nion, or collision of feeling, all restraint, or sus ~~ ee . P on ‘ , . 
of rio 
picion, or gloom, or resentment; his great yncern mmitastan wit + om . on ‘ 
being to make every one at their ease and at home He is a friend of relig = telerattos 1 that 
He has his eyes on all his company; he is tender ont ante tesenen _ » | ‘ ‘ 
towards the bashful, gentle towards the distant, - te %y — 2 — of fait wit 
, ; } } 
and merciful towards the absurd; he can re lect eve hut also from the gentleness and eff t v 
to whom he is speaking; he guards against unsea of feeling, ¥ 4 bts 


sonable allusions, or topics which may irritate; hi ‘eh 
, Z i MT 
s seldom prominent in conversation, and never 


hile he is the pect 





earisome. He makes light of favours w 
does them, and seems to be receiving when he 13 university 
conferring. He never speaks of himself except intellectual forees of man With charming 


when compelled, never defends himself by mere , ' , 
: irony Newman discourses on securing such 
retort, he has no ears for slander or gossip, is : : ; :, ; ' 
. . g wineatio without money ine witnhou 
scrupulous in imputing motives to those who inter in eauca n . : 


fere with him, and interprets everything for the the price of to 


best. He is never mean or little in his disputes, Learning is t ‘ thout exertion, wit t at 

never takes unfair advantage, never mistakes per tention, wit + + vithout grounding t t 

sonalities or sharp sayings for arguments, or in advance. without finishing Phere t e not 

sinuates evi] which he dare not say out. From a ng individual in it nd this, forsoot s t 

] ng-sighted prudence, he observes the maxim of wonder of the ag W t the stea engine does 

the ancient sage, that we should ever conduct our with matter, the printing pres t vith mind: 
t is to act mecha ' a » ie 


» Tbid., 459, 
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be passively nost s s ( ightened, 0D! 
the mere mult plication ar d disseminatior f vol 
umes. Whether it be the school boy, or the school 
girl, or the yout t ege, or the mechani I 
the tow! or the } n in the senate ill ive 
been the victims in one iy or other of this most 
preposter ind per! ous of delusions W ise 
men have fted up their voices in vain; ar 1 
leng t t r own institut Ss sho 1 é t 
none i S | 1 Ssappear n the folly I ne 
ho ey ive bee! bliged, as far as they « l 
y t! al Zo 1 t T ) } n ) I i = r T ‘ 
they ld no ind, and make temporizing 
conces , ‘ ‘ 1 not | wardly 
! é 


And yet learning is not to be made a me- 
chanical process, but an unconscious growth 


and vital absorption of vital forces. 


I pr st to ¥ Ge eme that if I had to 
choose ¢ er 1 so-called | ersity vhich dis 
pe S¢ res ence ind oO l supe nteé lence 

nd ga its deygre¢ to any persol vho passed ar 
exan itior i le ra e of subjects nd a 
Univer y I h had no | tessors or examina 
tions i but merely bro ont i imber tf 


then sent them away as the University of Oxford 
is said to have done some s xty years s é if I 
were asked which of these two metl rds was the 
better liscipline of the I é I | I io not 
sav which is morally the bette for it is plain that 


n training, n Iding, enlarging the m nd, which 
sent it mer the nore fitted for their sé il 
duties vhi pro ed better publ mer men of 


pre fer 
h did nothing, over 


acquaintance 


In this educative process, the learned 
cardinal gives an exalted place to religion. 
Religion represents the greatest thoughts 
influence or instruct the mind 


which can 


and the noblest emotion which ean fill the 


heart. 


Religion has its own enlargement, and an e! 
largement, not of tumult, but of peace It 


23 Jbid., 142 —~43. 
24 Tbid.., 145. 
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iften remarked of ned ited | sons vho have 
hitherto thought little of the nseen world, that, 
on their turr ng to God look £ » the nselve 
reguiating heir hearts et I gy their onduet 
nd meditating on dea ind lgment, heaven 
I ] he l, they seen to ne I nt of t ] 
ect lifferent be ngs fron vha they vere B 
fore, they ok ngs as they ind thought 
no more of on g thar ‘ther. But non 
every event has a mear gr t \ their I 
estimate of W itevel happens the they ré 
mindful of times a i seasons ir the 
present with the past ind rid, no longer 
mono nous I rofita e, opeiess is a 
ous l my é a na rt il 1 il 
ect i 1 vi mora 


To persons who are said to be uneducated 
religion seems often to give an enlargement 


ot the 
liberal edu 


] 
Fr TeSS 


than a 
birth of th 


mind which is nothi 


ation. 


heart produces an intellectual new birth 


| S tter ren irke i ot ‘ ed pe! S ) 
therto have ed ) ess, ft on 
neir f ng ft God )OK go »T nse es, reg 
it go the é S ré rm go t ] + na 
studying the ins ed Word eV sé » hecome 
n po nt of intelle lifferer ng tr ‘ it 
they were before Bef ¢ ey took t gs as 
ney came, ind ft oht no re ft one og i 
f another. But now every event has a meaning 
ey form their own estimate of whatever rs 
hey recollect times and seas nd tl world 
nstead of be a4 ke the strean é Oo try 
man gazed on, ever in motior nd ne n prog 
ress, 18 a various al 1 ymp ited lrama, n 
parts and with an obje 


t 
The edueation which is given by religion, 


or which is given in the atmosphere of the 


institutions of religion, is still to be free 


and liberal. Ward quotes a remark of the 
eardinal made in his first university ser- 
mon in Dublin, to the effect: 


Some persons will say that I am thinking of 


eonfining, distorting, growth of 


lect by ecclesiastical supervision I have 


Nor 


as if religion must give up something, 


he inte! 


no such thought. have I any thought of a 
compromise, 
something. I wish the intellect to 


freedom, 


science 


with the utmost 


and 


range 


25 Jbid., 133. 


26 ‘Oxford University Sermons,’’ 285. 
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é y a qu freedon what I am st tion OF lite? ir = nae 
, I 
g fo S ey should be found in on i sagt t} e } at 
. pla ind exemplified in the same r 
; ; If . 
© ] t » destrov that divers ty ft cen s 
, . ‘ : 
s everything I ) ontus I b reatiny . 
t y I tuences Ss the same s ts as = ext 
' r 
! ne | . » be a nee r s of 
toi ‘ ‘ 
SO] shrines of 1, tior + the . 
‘ ma tT i el] nous na ‘ ‘ t M) a dase : 
exponent ‘ ‘ 
é sas e intellect - 
Newman believes that the Catholi — 
irch should have colleges for its own — ences 
embers. The Dublin experiment, even ‘tangs 
though it proved to be a failure, testifies to 
the sincerity of his great conviction : 
Ac ft (oxford nad ¢ ridge, " ‘ ” 7 
( } to Ave ~ S ly ‘ 
‘ e hk . She n Ire ules 
I i l t lio 5 t ‘ 
\ g Cat s for ta | I I 
‘ fi gy s ) | r t S ( | 
} g 9 to | | . ; 
t ? | é i é t fuse et ¢ 
Themse es 1 thes pl eves of g rh x ; ¢ 
| ‘ f tak ‘ i ‘ 
S of ) c ers ( nmics r ¢ 
7 egy) ro { / ey 
t to T T t t cs ; I t . t ‘ ?? 
\r el ‘ s ‘ 
ore ‘ irl I fe eT ( 
O r Cambridge \ boy of ) goes t 
+ g to Oxf ra or Ca r lore } j e + 3 r | 
WI e you not nsistent, and f l m f 4 t 
to go to the Army? why I you for ] I If ther . { 
g S ul Academy it Woolw 4 bie —_ + , 
y é t Wo \ nh as mucn iri s f ersity } é \ 
l or s s at the Ur ersities < < \ 
41. The re two sets at Oxford W I I f cler 
§ I ae 1 se be ng sn s At S ‘ f { 
eas I ha i right » kno petter é W k 
i e know al my means of k edge? ord , f 
vas Tutor (in a very rowing ‘ eve nd was o ‘ y 
of those who changed its character I was I nis expe I 
oI liscipline I was Pro proctor lhe good set resources Kig é 
was not a small set—tho’ it varied in number he \ 
1 ffe I ( eges.-5 tings ed 
Literature, moreover, as well as religion, me 
bears a close relation to the higher educa- In the appre rature, and 
{ ‘ , ] 
= aoe ; 7 — ils s helpful in wt gy Newman made 
27 Ward’s ‘‘ Life, I., 395 
28 Jbid., II.. 70. 29 ** Tide fa | ers 
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some notes in the year 1868. They are per- 
haps no less useful for general purposes, 
though they were made primarily on the 
writing of sermons: 


1. A man should be in earnest, by which I mean 


he should write not for the sake of writing, but to 
bring out his thoughts. 
2. He should never aim 


3. He 


sentences over and over again till he has ex 


at being eloquent. 

hould keep his idea in view, and should 
write 
pressed his meaning 


accurately, forcibly, and in 


$. He should aim at being 


g understood by his 
hearers or readers. 


5. He 


understood 


words which are likely to be 


should use 
Ornament and amplification will come 
spontaneously n due time, but he should never 
seek them 

6. He must creep before he ean fly, by which I 
mean that humility which is a great Christian vir- 


tue has a place in literary composition. 


7. He who is ambitious will never write well, 
but he who tries to say simply what he feels, what 
faith 
will be eloquent without intend- 
English than if he 


) 


religion demands, what teaches, what the 
Gospel promises, 
ing it, and will write better 


made a study of English literature.: 


In this relation it may not be amiss to 
quote his own remark in respect to the 
hardship he found in his own writing. The 
remark illustrates the old truth that hard 
writing makes easy reading. 

If I had my way I should give myself up to 
it is nearly the only kind of compo- 
I have 


verse-making; 


sition which is not a trouble to me, but 


never had tim As to my prose volumes, I have 
searcely written any one without an external stim- 
ulus; their composition has been to me, in point of 
pain, a mental childbearing, and I have been ac- 
customed to say to myself: ‘‘In sorrow shalt thou 


bring forth children.’’ 31 
Thus writes Newman of the nature of the 
human reason as touched by the liberalizing 
force of education. His interpretations are 
among the most moving ever given to the 
Edu- 
His 


mind of a man to offer to his fellows. 
cation, he declares, is a social process. 


80 Ward’s ‘‘Life,’’ II., 335-36. 
31 Ibid., II., 204. 
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objections, therefore, to solitary self-edu- 
cation are weighty, and, it may be added, 
timely : 


Nay, self-education in any shape, in the mos 
estricted sense, is preferable to a system of tea 
ng which, professing so much, really does so little 
for the mind Shut your College gates against the 


votary of knowledg throw him back upon the 
searchings and the efforts of his vn 0 i; he 
vill gain by being spared an entrance into your 
Babel Few ndeed there are who ¢an dispense 
with the stimulus and support of instructors, vr 
vill do anything at all, if left to themselves. And 
fewer stil though s 1 grea ninds are to be 
found vho will no from s ssisted a 
tempts ontract a self-re e and a self-estes 

\ h are not y moral « s, but se s hi 
drances to the attainment of tr And next 
none perhaps, or none, who not be ren led 
from time to time of the disadvant: ve under which 
they lie, by their imperfect grounding, by the 


breaks, deficiencies, and irregularities of their 
knowledge, by the eccentricity of opinion and the 


‘onfusion of principle which they exhibit They 


will be too often ignorant of what every one 


knows and takes for granted, of that multitude of 


small truths which fall upon the mind like dust, 


impalpable and ever accumulating; they may be 


unable to converse, they may argue perversely, they 
may pride themselves on their worst paradoxes or 


their grossest truisms, they may be full of their 


own mode of viewing things, unwilling to be put 


out of their way, slow to enter into the minds of 


others:—but, with these and whatever other lia- 


bilities upon their heads, they are likely to have 
more thought, more mind, more philosophy, more 
ill-used 


true enlargement, than those earnest but 


persons, who are forced to load their minds with 


a score of subjects against an examination, who 


have too much on their hands to indulge them- 
selves in thinking or investigation, who devour 
premiss and conclusion together with indiscrimi- 


nate greediness, who hold whole sciences on faith, 
and commit demonstrations to memory, and who 
too often, as might be expected, when their period 
of education is passed, throw up all they have 
learned in disgust, having gained nothing really by 
their anxious labours, except perhaps the habit of 
applicetion.32 
CHARLES F. THWING 


82‘*Tdea of a University,’’ 148—49. 
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THE HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF of our national life and character. Rack 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS IN THE of cack of them these ts & felk-cevebsions 


UNITED STATES! and a story of human conflict and self 

Every human institution is the center Sacrifice. 

of a lively play of social forces. It has Briefly stated, this historical survy 
some influence of its own. Very likely it cour secondary education deals, first, with 
s engaged in a vigorous effort to mold and _ the Latin-grammar schools of th: 

remake its social environment. Neverthe- period; secondly, with the ‘‘academies 
less. it is more influenced than influencing. that throve particularly between the Revo 
The world is, all of the time, pressing upon /ution and the Civil War; thirdly, with th 
t and changing its form and character public high schools of a later tir 

This interplay becomes conspicuous and fourthly, for the end is not yet, with tl 
absorbing when it takes the form of open question whether the high school, t sa 
strife between some two or more of the passing form—whether forces are not a 
great, capital institutions: church against ready at work, which threaten its suprem 
state, industrial society against govern- 4¢y in our secondary education 
mental regulation, the army against the Whatever the answer to that final q 
legislature. universities against ecclesias- tion may be, we may be sure that the high 
tical or royal authority. school, like its predecessors, will not mer 

Again, within a comprehensive and fight for its position as a school agains 
world-wide institution, we find the lesser Other types of school, but w zo up or 
divisions playing one upon another, and down or be changed within, by the mightie1 
shifting continually in their relative ‘© al forees which are making our moder 
strength and influence. The history of the life 
Roman church is rich in examples of this Our seventeenth-century schools wi 
process. Latin-grammar schools as a matter 

[It is with some such background of so courst The American colonists, some of 
cial theory as is barely hinted in these few them, were conscious of building a n 
words, that we may profitably approach world. But they could not get away fron 
the history of educational institutions. grained habits of thought ‘ne gral 
These institutions are participants in that ™a@r schools came over tl ter wi 
historic game which makes the comedy of them, as part of their mental make-up. So 
all human life; participants in the stern the Boston Latin School came into by 
and never-ending struggle through which ®"d after some preliminary failures, t 
society is continually re-shaping itself, endowed *‘free schools”’ of Virginia, N 
toward some far-distant consummation. England soon had a fair number of su 


rn . . . . ] ¥ ++ , ‘ 1y¢ " ; ‘ rr , 
lake. now. this history of schools in the schools. importa if add rions ) av 1) 
United States: A school is more than a being made on the Hopki 


school. It is a type, a symptom, a stage of Pennsylvania and Maryland made early 


s founda 


human progress. The successive forms provision for schools of a similar character 
which our secondary edueation has as- and the other colonies followed The 
sumed are coefficients of the development schools of this type were erected into am 
bitious colonial systems of education in 


1 Address given December 30, 1915, at the Sec 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Hamp 


ond Pan-American Scientific Congress, Washing 
ton, D. C. shire and Maryland. While, parallel with 
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the schools, there gradually appeared a 
which the 


group of colonial colleges, to 
schools were tributary. 


The Latin tradition, as Mr 


in speaking of the 


Kegleston 
remarked seventeenth 
centuries of tough 


that Latin 


century, ‘*had still some 


life in it The later doctrine 
of the 


mental discipline that was in it, was hardly 


should be studied because magie of 


known in our colonial days. Latin in the 


seventeenth century was still a world lan- 


ve for science and diplomacy, and was 


widely used in practieal life. In the 


eighteenth century, French was supplant- 


ing it at various points, but it was even 
then a language of use, though still more 
largely a language of ornament. With- 
out it no man eould make other men 
believe he was educated; while for a few 


choice spirits, who had the real ‘‘smack of 
Latin’’ them, the impetus of the 


oreat Renaissanee still persisted. To these 


within 


few, boys and men, the language was still 
the gateway to a larger life. 

The eighteenth century made large de- 
mands for practical studies, and it is in- 
teresting to see 
their 


Arithmetie, bookkeeping, 


with what difficulty such 
into the 
French, 


studies edged Way schools 
survey- 
sometimes taught by special 


ing, 


were 


teachers, outside of the sacred enclosure. 
Sometimes the Latin school boys were ex- 
cused from the real school for an hour or 
two each day, to pursue these sordid stud- 
ies under another master in the neighbor- 
hood. 
these symptoms of change would be accen- 
tuated 


such as the 


A prophet might have foretold that 


by any great political upheaval, 


American Revolution. Even 


before the Revolutionary war, Benjamin 
Franklin dared erect an academy in Phila- 
with a more liberal scheme of 


delphia, 
studies. The war was not yet over when 
members of the Phillips family, in Massa- 


echusetts and New Hampshire, endowed the 


AND 
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that bear the Phillips 


academies 


creat academies 


name. It was not long before 
Were springing up in all of the New Eng- 
land, middle 
the new territories beyond th 


The 


connection 


and southern states, and in 


Alleghanies 


name academy had some shadowy 


With ancient Greece as inter 


preted by the Renaissance. and probably a 


non-con- 


more direct connection with those 


formist schools which had had a precarious 


existence in England under the same des 


; 


ignation. It became a highly popular title 


in this country, where its use to designate 


within the past 
] 


ascendancy 


a learned society has only 


vained the over its 


veneration 
use to designate a secondary school 


These 


eons derable 


school academies played a very 


part in the development ] 


They were hospita- 
of the 


tradition. while still giving to 


American education. 
elas 
Latin 


They were commonly 


ble to studies other than those 
sical 


the place of honor. 


managed by small groups of disinterested 


citizens, and forceful and inspiring 


many 


teachers were found in them. They were 


not infrequently boarding schools, and 


drew their students from a wide country- 


side. 
Many a man still in the vigor of life, looks 
romantic affection to 


back with an almost 


his academy days. With the exception of 


the college, no other type of school in the 


United States, I am confident, has had 
clustering about it so much of that pure 


and vivid human sentiment. 

The academies could not come into fheir 
influential position without a correspond- 
part of the 


ing decline on the crammar 


schools. But the schools of the older type 


did not 


struggle. 


succumb without protest and 
It is in the controversial litera- 
ture on this subject that we see reflected 
the that brought 
about the change in the schools. There had 


prosperity, 


change in social ideals 


been an advance in general 
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which had widened the cirele of those seek our middle indust1 Tt 
ng more than an elementary education ulation 
The ministerial profession, which had been The contest for supren 
strong support of the concentrated clas cademies and ti ear wis 
sical instruction of both colleges and gram often direct and intenss nd t { 
mar schools. had now declined somewhat in oft that stru ‘ S . n 
reiative infiue nee Many of those now des tion upo the so " movem te to by 
tined for secondary instruction, desired, t was related | t str 
on both intellectual and practical grounds mately conn S ' 
a wider training in English grammar, com n our higher edu 5 
position, and public speaking, in math of stat niversities 
matics, geography, history and ‘‘natural racy of studies 
philosophy.”’ These studies accordingly The parts had now n 
assumed an important place in the acad usly lhe academy had becon 
emies. and the schools which offered thes n tact or in pub opil TIS \ 
studies assumed an important place in the tive and aristocratic s Oo 
mmunity were linked with thos 
But the new type of school could not which many ol is st | ts ! ’ 
simply supplant the old. Some of the Latin ne. The high school m ' res 
schools died in the struggle, some of them dom, ds mocracy ou ) 
went over altogether to the new movement hope of new things 
nd assumed the academy nam: A few In large measure the early popular 
the strongest of them held their ground the high schools grew out their se con 
making only gradual concessions to th nection with public syst ’ 
new demands. and some of these are alive edueation. and the fact that they ! 
to-day. The Boston Latin School and the offered free tuition ‘or a tim S , 
William Penn Charter School in Philadel as if a working adjustment m 
phia are conspicuous examples. reached, under which the teaching 
Now, very much as the schools of the — sical subjects and the preparation : 
older type were thrust into the background dents for college should fall to the a 
by the academies in the years just follow emies and other privately ma l sch 
ng the Revolution, the academies in turn while the more popular | immed 
found themselves thrust into the back- useful subjects should be taught by t 
ground in the years immediately follow- high schools. But no such divis 
ing our Civil War. The new type that hold for any length of tim \ triu 
came into prominence in that period was’ phant democracy went on to p 
the public high school. the poor in the free schools as broad and 
The earliest high schools ae) back to the high an edu 110n as the 1! I ould buy 


twenties and thirties of the nineteenth in schools of another ty 
century. But the type did not even The growth of the high schools has 

threaten to become dominant till several deed been astounding, far outstr pping the 
decades later. Its rise into a really com- rate of growth in our population. At any 
manding position has largely paralleled given time considerably more than one out 
the advance of our urban population, and of every hundred of our people is in actual 


the growth in influence and well-being of attendance upon schools of this type; and 
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the time apparently is not far distant when 
one out of every ten of our people, the 
country over, will have had some measure 
of secondary education. 

In the meantime, the high schools have 


come into significant relations with our 


colleges and universities, and even the 


more conservative of our institutions of 


higher edueation are now drawing the 
larger proportion of their students from 
schools of this type. It is not to be for- 
that education 


greatly broadened its scope in recent years, 


rotten our higher has 


so that this conneetion does not represent 
such a narrowing of the secondary-school 
curriculum as it might have involved at an 
earlier day. 

It does not seem possible for an American 
secondary school to thrive for any length of 
time without becoming a stepping stone to 
a higher institution. Whatever else we 
may do in an educational way in this coun- 
try, we are forever building that eduea- 
tional ladder of which Huxley wrote, with 
its foot in the gutter, and its top in the 
university. Just now it is the high school 
which chiefly represents, all over this land, 
the second rung of that ladder. 

But it is not to be forgotten, that all 
through this educational history there have 
been variant institutions. The main type 
has always been accompanied by subsidiary 
types. We never can tell when one of these 
subsidiary types will press forward, as- 
sume new prominence, dispute the leader- 
ship, and even take the chief place for its 
Already this has happened twice, in 


The 


private secondary school is now a highly 


own. 
ways that I have briefly reviewed. 
significant subsidiary type—or perhaps we 
should say a group of subsidiary types. 
An important place in this group must be 
assigned to schools having distinct religious 
affiliations, and permeated with a religious 


spirit. It is an indispensable service which 
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such schools render. It is not to be ex- 
pected, however, that the schools of this 
group will advance to the foremost place, 
so far as the numbers of their students are 
concerned. The vocational school, on the 
other hand, may eventually rival the high 
high itself shall 
be found capable of absorbing the voca- 
Here is one of the chief 


edueation to- 


school, unless the school 
tional elements. 
problems of our secondary 
day, and one that promises developments 
of extraordinary interest in the immediate 
future. 

There are weighty reasons why the newer 
must 


voeational education 


They come directly 


movements in 
have consideration. 
home to some of the primal concerns of hu- 
man life. The serious purpose of students 


in vocational schools is most impressive 


It is the seriousness that goes with keenly 
motived instruction. 

The sordid character attributed to such 
most part 


courses is for the 


One of the very things that vo- 


schools and 
imaginary. 
cational teaching can accomplish is to make 
men less 


the ordinary occupations of 


sordid. What, after all, is a man’s trade 
or profession? It is a form of social serv- 
ice. It is, in any ordinary case, the chan- 
nel of a man’s chief service to his com- 
munity. 

Furthermore, as industry becomes more 
complex, it touches other life in varied 
It has in it more of ideas, more of 


I venture to say this, 


ways. 
intellectual interest. 
even though in all large industries, at the 
border line between hand work and ma- 
chine work, there are many painfully me- 
chanical occupations. In general, occupa- 
tions are becoming alive with thought, and 
alive with social purpose. An education 
which prepares for such occupations, has 
in it values which are not to be ignored. 
Especially should such education appeal 


to your true humanist in the schools, for 
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the humanity that is in it is elemental, it is 
vivid with life, it is open-eyed with liberal 
anticipations. 

We must look forward to a state of so- 
ciety in which every man shall have a fair 
ehanee to discover for himself the best serv- 
ice he ean render to society and shall have 
a fair chance to prepare himself for such 
like this enter 
largely into our educational ideal for the 


service. Something must 


future. I am persuaded that a large re- 
sponsibility for the attainment of this con- 
dition will inevitably fall upon our second- 
ary schools; and that that type of school 
will have the best likelihood of living and 
thriving, the best likelihood of leading all 
others, which shall carry us farthest toward 
this happy consummation. 
ELMER ELLSWoRTH BROWN 


New YORK UNIVERSITY 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES 
IN the variety and scope of its occupa- 
tions, student life means much more than it 
did fifty 
Then the daily routine of recitations and 


or even twenty-five years ago. 
lectures was broken only by an occasional 
game of ball, a debate in the college lyceum 
or such random and unorganized sports as 
each student elect. 
stantly increasing amount of time is de- 


might To-day a con- 
voted to occupations and activities which 
are largely outside the educational fence, 
while the time for study is correspondingly 
curtailed. 

Faculty committees and even those hav- 
ing athletics in charge have become con- 
cerned as to the situation and numerous 
investigations and have resulted. 
This over-activity along lines outside of the 
educational field is usually limited to a 
comparatively small part of the total stu- 
dent body. 


reports 


The larger number of students 
go through college without any extraor- 
dinary display of such activity. 
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It is the minority which needs attention 


the comparatively small number of 


who from various causes are load 


outside work until their proper business 
suffers, 

If all the extra time this sort were 
divided more or less equally among all the 


students. if would CeASK to by 
Kor this reason some institutions have se¢ 
fit to limit the number 


hich may be 


oft 0 itside ni 


earried by 


tivities 
any one student 
This procedure necessarily involves a study 


of the time consumed by each diversion and 


: 


a corresponding valuation by some system 
f points. 

One notable system of this character is 
that in use at the Massachusetts Institute of 


Technology, where all the activities, great 


and small, are graded according to a dee 
imal system and certain limits are set to 


the load carried by any one student 


An investigation recently 


arried on by a 


special committee ot the ta lity at 
University has revealed 


some intere 


facts relating to the use of students’ 


to deter 


ime consumed by e 


The object of the investigation was 
mine the amount of t ich 
activity, the way in which it was distributed 
the effect individual 


committee, a larg 


and 
The 
into 


upon students 


divided 


dealing 


one was 


subcommittees of two each 


with the following subjects 


Musical and 
Dramatic and s 
Literary and debating societies 
Journalist enterprises 


Athletics, 


The 


studied as 


clubs 


and scholar- 


fraternities and house were 


} 


to their personne] 


ship and the connection of their members 


with student activities 
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Social functions of all sorts were inves- 
tigated as to the amount of time absorbed 
during the college year. 

Individual activities were studied, largely 
by personal interviews with students 
directly engaged, to determine the number 
of hours per week and per year demanded 
by each 

Some attention was given to the scholastic 
standing of students carrying abnormal 
amounts of outside work or responsibility. 
Previous study of the scholarship of mem- 
bers of fraternities and house elubs had 
shown a wide divergence, but, on the whole, 
an average standing equal to that of non- 
fraternity men. 

The preponderance of fraternity and club 
men in student activities is very noticeable. 
The percentage of students in collegiate 
activities for the year 1914-15 who were 


members of fraternities was as follows: 


(lass 83 
A thleties : 16 
Military . | 
ON ere ree 65 
Literary and debating F . 47 
Dramatie . - . 56 
Musical ; 9 
Social . 57 
Technical . 50 
Religious . : ee 15 


For the same period, the proportion of 
fraternity students in the university was 36 
per cent. (For the present purpose, the 
members of house clubs are counted as fra- 
ternity men. ) 

The predominance of fraternity members 
in class polities, in athletics, in journalistic 
and other literary activities, is evident. 
This is surely an evidence of the advantage 
of organization in getting what one wants. 

The social life of the various fraternal 
organizations received some attention. The 
number of dances and house parties for the 
year and the character of the chaperons 
were considered. As a result of this par- 


ticular phase of the investigation, a rule was 


passed by the faculty, limiting the number 
of such functions to six in one year and 
providing for faculty chaperons. This rule 
was suggested by representatives of the 
various organizations at a meeting called 
for joint discussion. 

The major work of the committee con- 
sisted in determining the number of hours 
devoted to outside work by those actively 
engaged. This information was obtained 
by personal interviews of members of the 
committee with those affected and may be 
considered reliable as far as any personal 
estimate can be. 

As might have been expected, journalism 
and athletics bulk large in this estimate. 

The editor-in-chief of the student daily 
and his two business managers put in from 
twelve to twenty hours per week each for 
the entire college vear. 

The principal editors and the manager 
of the senior college annual each devoted 
from ten to fifteen hours per week to this 
work for the entire year. The business 
manager of the Agriculturist§ claimed 
twenty-five hours per week for his position, 
while various other editors, managers and 
assistants on different publications worked 
from four to eight hours per week on their 
several assignments. 

Next in order came the ‘varsity teams in 
football, baseball and basketball. An aver- 
age of twenty-seven hours per week for nine 
weeks was claimed for the football and an 
average of from eighteen to twenty hours 
per week for twelve weeks for the baseball 
and basketball. 

Class football ranks about the same as 
‘varsity baseball in respect to the time con- 
sumed. Track teams work about nine hours 
per week for eighteen weeks. 

An interesting attempt was made by the 
subcommittee on athletics to determine the 
relative amount of energy consumed by the 
various sports in the same length of time. 


As a result of statements made by leading 
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players on the ‘varsity teams, the relative The following list is a transcript of this 
amounts of energy consumed per hour in record except that the names of students 
various branches may be expressed approxi- are omitted The activities are those in 
mately by the following numbers: Which the participants engaged ring 
Football . : their senior year and do not by eans 
Basketbal 9 represent the versatility of some of th 
Baseball 20 men. The time given is in hours per semes 

Track . 13 ter. In some Cases, as in dt itiec and gs 

cial activities, the load is more or less n 


While these figures can be only regarded 


as expressing the opinions of certain indi- “‘ ntrated and would b ' —s © 
viduals, they are interesting as showing the times 

greater intensity of action in hand-to-hand 

contests. such as football and basketball, * : 

compared with other sports. The hours 1 Editor hief, d 

being the same, the student who plays foot- Sent ree : 

ball or basketball is using up more energy Member 

than athletes engaging in other sports. amar, < ae 

Next to the athletes come the members of 2. President, senior Is 
the debating teams each one of whom de hea ; r 2 . 
votes to practise from fifteen to eighteen Member, dramat 
hours per wet k fora period of ten weeks. 7 vom 

The members of the glee club give each 
about five hours per week to practise for ~~ (4 
the entire semester. M 

The dramatic club is more exacting, re : * 
quiring from eight to twelve hours per we | 
but only for a short time. - 

Some of the class committees, as those for Busi a 
the junior prom., for spring day and for ” | 
gala week, involve strenuous efforts for 9% Fd 
short periods. etemt 

One feature of the compilation is notice Pre : 
able and is perhaps peculiar to this institu 6 A 
tion—the small amount of time devoted to VE . 
class work by officers and committees. The 7 2 
average time reported by class treasurers +s 
was one and one half hours per week and Men 
by class presidents, one hour per week le 
This would seem to show a very poor appre | Ath 
ciation of the duties and opportunities of ~~ = , 
these positions, 

To determine the possibility of overloads, ~* Niel se rt : ’ i 
a study was made of the records of students Officer, literar ‘ , 
who were particularly active in student a ce Is 

Mer r s 414 


affairs. 
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The grades are those for the same semes- 
ter and are reckoned on a basis of a possible 
90 with 70 as the passing grade. 

The men in the list were all seniors and 
one of them finally failed to graduate. 

It is apparent from this table that stu- 
dents carrying a load of outside work of 
from 300 to 500 hours per semester, or an 
average of from seventeen to twenty-seven 
hours per week, may stand excellently in 
their studies or they may fall behind. It 
is all a question of the man himself. 

Six of the eight men listed were frater- 
nity members. three of them being from one 
fraternity. The remaining two on the list 
were members of house elubs. 

There are two objections to this concen- 
major activities among a few 
the 
themselves and, second, the depriving others 


tration of 


men. First, the overloading of men 


of the privileges of such work. The com- 
mittee finally recommended the adoption of 
the following regulation and this was ac- 


cepted by the faculty. 


RULE 

1. The following list shall be regarded as 
major activities and no student will be per- 
mitted to participate in more than one of 
these at the same time: 

Editor-in-chief of 
ness manager of the Exponent; editor-in- 
chief of the Debris; 
the Debris; business manager of the Agri- 


the Exponent; busi- 
business manager of 


culturist; member, ’varsity football; mem- 
ber, ‘varsity basketball; member, freshman 
football; member, debating team ; member, 
cireus committee. 

2. The 


not be open to membership or participation 


following list of activities shall 
by any student having a standing condition 
(C or D) of record: 

Editor-in-chief of the Exponent; busi- 
ness manager of the Exponent; editor-in- 


chief of the Debris; business manager, 
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Debris; business manager, Agriculturist ; 
member, ‘varsity football; member, ’varsity 
baseball ; member, ’varsity basketball ; mem- 
ber, freshman football; member, debating 
team; member, circus committee; associate 
manager, Exponent ; member, ’varsity track ; 
associate editor, De bris; art editor, Debris: 
editor-in-chief. Engineering Review: man- 
ager, Harlequin Club; advertising man- 
ager, Harlequin Club. 

In the opinion of the writer, this regula- 
tion errs on the side of leniency. A more 
stringent rule is that in force at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, where each 
office or activity is credited with a certain 
number of points, depending upon the time 
used and the responsibility assumed, and 
each student in good standing is allowed a 
maximum number of points. Students in 
any way deficient in their work are allowed 
less, 

With the growing complications of col- 
lege life and the numerous ‘‘side shows”’ 
which are continually calling for the time 
of the student it is apparent that some reg- 
fact, 
dents would welcome some relief from the 


ulation is necessary. In many stu- 
burdens which are foreed upon them by too 
wide a friendship and too great a pop- 
ularity. 

When it is considered that the working 
time of a student in the university is about 
twenty-five hours a week, it is clear that 
twenty hours of outside time is a dispro- 
portionate amount and should be reduced. 


C. H. BENJAMIN 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 

CONDITIONS AT THE UNIVERSITY OF UTAH 

Dr. Joun A. Wintsor, president of the Utah 
Agricultural College, was elected to succeed 
Dr. J. T. Kingsbury as president of the Uni- 
versity of Utah by a vote of six to four mem- 
bers of the board of regents. The minority 
presented the following statement, which was 
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read into the minutes after some objections and we now offer, at mm ex 
by the majority: nsult with ¢ itors throughout t 
We are opposed to and protest against the ot it be * 
election of Dr. Widtsoe to the presidency of the “ ; , 
ly ersity of Utah: a 
First—Because we are not advised nor have we Mr. Ant] H. | d, ber t ! 
id e opportunity of advising ourseives as (t reside the Mor t it t 
s al y to fill this positior ccount t the t t ao 2. 
s Because no opportunity has been give Widtsoe, head the J —_— 
onsider other available mer This matter has , : ersit iD | \ Widt } 
\t 4 take nm WwW i open mind, ! r has aue rother were tive ree _ Ml t 
| Sane Sas pes eS Be met rch, it had | serted rter 
forme ne ier f Dr. Wid ' : 
that the church had been ‘ t 
( g y consideratio ales EP RCT Mr. 
A » the al » off Be. Witten « I their ap} t | \ 
a s ill-advised and not for th I, he wanted to e1 tically d 
< sts of e university We be e that 
: THE SCHOOI F I 
t e to 1 who is as well or better fitted 
ce” Seis am Maia Seen. ial me. Joun H. 1 Now's 
' respect to Dr. Widtsoe would not ex rt spect f t 
W e opposed to and obj to the manner of te! Buff 
Dr W soe s e@lé I Not only is the 1 t | : | t t 
) isk for the resignatior f Dr Kings ! ers funds’ ter i d 
ry pled with t t on of D W idtsoe is verles d ect y ‘ 
$s § essor, but Dr. Widtsoe was decided ) contro] 
ed by him Ww t I cons itlor s ed wee ¥ le :, d » the ; ‘ — 
We tales & Gat We were Appeeees Ge Deere sion of Dr. Thomas E. Finegan, deputy st 
¢ the purpose or g ng Oo it our ews I i cmnnatestones: of ode ' It hes : 
natters relating to the university We belie 
that the a n of t majority of the board in s¢ September, 1914, 1 t : ect 
ting a man for this position and offering it to vork consumed five 1 ul In tr (ting 
vit! discussion by the whole board and the report to t rintendent I 
witho nvestigation is to other ivallable me B iff Dr I ‘ t t t ‘ 
1 without the knowl lige ol i number t the principle 


not ony n p or tasi¢ W the 

nd with seant courtesy, but in direct v ition of - - - . , 
the spirit of t law creating the University of he , on 

Utah and providing for its government by a board = there an ax , 

f regents each with equal authority. Aa teaches 

We now ask that final action on this matter be te 
deferred, so that we may, after discussion, ase nfide the f 
tain the views of those members of the board who ant af 
are now absent. We urged that action be taken saneiat , 
in connection with the pres der cy of the univer ry star 
sity early in the year, so that in case the resig —e 
nation of .Dr. Kingsbury were accepted sufficient 
time would be given for securing a successor In his r Dr 
Being desirous that considerable thought and de From the ¢ 5 t 
iberation be given to this matter, and that we to s f Buf t f 
may be given time for investigation with a view urter f t ' ‘ is 
to presenting names to this board, we ask delay, been to i I 
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tablished practise or the state and the country it 
large and to submerge the school system of that 


city deeper and deeper into municipal and polit 


eal control until the department charged with the 
supervision of public education has become a 
powerless and ineffective school organization. 


The the sion of the 


schools, 


ineffectiveness of Super 


the ineflicieney in the teaching force, the 
yy authority which 
pupils’ 


good 


utter lack of respect for superi 
waste of 
absence of 


and the failure 


perme ites the whole system, the 


time and of taxpayers’ funds, the 


business met! rds and 


proced ire 


obtain from the public school system the great 


that system is capable of rendet 


ing the city, all of which are clearly shown in this 


report, are directly traceable to the type of or 


ganization under which the _ school system of 
Buffalo has been controlled, operate 1 and ma 
aged for a half century 

If the vital defects in the organization and ad 
ministration ot the pub 1¢-SChool system ot 


nethcien 


Buffalo 


existing in tne work of the schools are to It 


which are responsibie for the 


and such schools are to be organi: 


7ed 


‘ 


eliminated 


and administered for the sole purpose of re 


ering the greatest possible service to the children 
£ ie Z I 

and therefore to the people of that city, the lega 

foundation ipon which the scho 1 system is ype 


and maintained must be wholly re 


rhe ollicers of the educational system, who are 


generally regarded by the public as responsible 
tor the results ach eved by the schools, must t 
given powers and authority in the performance of 
heir duties commensurate with their responsibi 
ties 
THE MARIA HOSMER PENNIMAN MEMORIAL 
LIBRARY OF EDUCATION 
[ue School of Education of the University 


of Pennsylvania has been given a special li- 
brary on education by Dr. James H. Penniman 
mother, the late Mrs. 


The books will be 


as a memorial to his 


James Lanman Penniman. 
a separate room, which, 


the The 


Memorial Library 


kept permanently in 


with its eontents, will bear name, 


Maria 


of Education. 


Hosmer Penniman 
Other works on education now 
owned, or to be acquired by the university, will 
be kept with this special collection, and in this 
way a constantly growing professional library 
of great value, already numbering some six 
thousand volumes, will exist for the school of 


education. 
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All fields of education are well r presented, 
but the library is richest in the history of edu- 
cation, school hygiene and educational meth- 
the great educators of all 


A collection has 


been made of books describing the great Amer- 


ods. The works of 


times appear in the library. 
ican and English schools, colleges and univer- 
A splendid beginning 


toward a text-book library. 


sities. has been made 
The re are also files 
the 


beginning of American education journalism, 


of a great variety of periodicals from 


which record the methods of Lancasté r, Pesta- 
lozzi, Neef, Fellenberg, the infant and Sunday- 
European school 


physical education, 


schools, 


systems, and a variety of other topics and re- 


forms. Several reports of American educators, 
who had gone abroad to investigate, such as 
Bache’s 


appear in the library. 


Griscom’s “A Year in Europe ” and 
“ Education in Europe ” 

There are likewise a number of books con- 
nected with the early history of Pestalozzian- 
such as Maclure’s “ Opinions,” Neef’s 
* Plan Method of Education,” Cousin’s 


‘Report on the State of Publie Instruction in 


ism, 


and 


Prussia,” and Mary Carpenter’s “ Reformatory 
Schools for Children.” Among the 
English education, the 
Demolins’s “ Anglo-Saxon 
in the original and in translation, Matthew 
Arnold’s “ A French Eton’ r 


inspectorial reports, Thomas 


books on 


library p« 


SESSES 


Superiority both 


and many of his 


Arnold’s “ Lee 


tures on Modern History and “ Sermons in 
Rugby Chapel,” and Dorothea Beale’s pub- 
lished works. 

One hundred or more rare editions and trea 


tises upon education form an interesting part 


Among 


: social realism,” 


of the library. these are the leading 
such as the works 
and Sir 


One of the most striking fea- 


works on 
of Elyot, Montaigne, 
Matthew Hale. 
tures is the number o 


Pe acham, Locke 


books containing the 
autographs of famous authors, including those 
of Jacotot, Bentham, Mrs. 
Piozzi. the friend of Dr. Johnson. 

The 
tribute to the memory of a remarkable woman, 
The li- 


brary will from the first play an important 


Lancaste P, and 


bestowal of this special library is a 


and is both gracious and appropriate. 


part in the new school of education. 


F. P. G. 
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THE GENERAL 
BOARD 


Board 


appropriations to 


APPROPRIATIONS BY EDUCA 


TION 


Tue General Education announces, 
under date of February 7, 
as follows: 


( lege S 


Maryville College, Maryville, Tennessee, $75 
var in endowment fund of $300,000 
Wester College for Wome n, Oxford, $10 
in endowment fund of $500,000 
Milwaukee-Downer College for Wome M 
kee, Wisconsi $100,000 toward il endow 


fund f $500,000 


Edu 


thir 


Including the foregoing, the General 
tion Board has since its organization 
teen years ago appropriated to colleges $12, 
7,919,525 to 


»460 toward a total sum of $57.5 


board also announces annual appropria 


tions for negro schools and school activities as 
1] ~ 
( ) ( ed s ) Ca Ala na 
I ) Valley H yy 1 1 | iustria > ] } yr 
\ ( gia, $2,000 
M iSSas naus ii Scho Mi issas \ g 


For Hon Makers’ ¢ 2 an groes 
> pit I led among stat f ) 
\ 1 $2.75 Arkansas ? Lire go 
R K $1500: North ¢ ' $ 
I esse $1,800; Virginia, $2.50 


The board has appropriated $25,000 to assist 
consolidated schools in building homes 


* principals and teachers in connection witl 


rural 


ools. The board proposes t& COOy] 
vith the authorities of consolidated 


schools so 


as to build a comfortable home, ad 
joining a school, for the principal and teacl 

ers, and they hope that this home will simulta 
neously serve as a laboratory for the teaching 
of good housekeeping to the girls in the school 
The first experiments will probably be mad 
in the northwest where the consolidated school 


movement is especially strong al d successful 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Davip SNEDDEN has resigned the com 


missionership of education for Massachusetts 
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formerly dean of the Law School; Professor 
Francis M. Burdick, of the Law School; Pro- 
fessor W. H. Burr, civil engineering, and 
Professor Adolph Cohn, Romance languages, 
will retire from active service at the close of 
the present academic year. 

A portrait of Dr. Andrew D. White has 
been painted by Miss Anna Milo Upjohn. It 
is designed for the large dining room of Ris- 


ley Hall, and is, like Risley Hall itself, Mrs. 


Russell Sage’s gift to Cornell University. 
Two hundred and fifty alumni of Adelbert 
Colles ol Western Rese rve University, rep- 


resenting classes as far back as 1859, joined in 
doing honor to President Charles F. Thwing, 
of Western Reserve University, at a dinner 
given in celebration of the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of his inauguration. The dinner was 
given at the University Club, Cleveland, on 
February 4, by the Alumni Association of 
Adelbert College. Members of the board of 
trustees and of the faculty of Adelbert Col 
lege also were present. Mr. Warren Bicknell, 
90, president of the Alumni Association, pre- 
sided as toastmaster. The speakers included 
Edward Bushnell, ’87, president of the Cleve- 
land Board of Education, and William G 
Rose, ’01, president of the Cleveland Adver- 
tising Club. Mr. Bushnell recapitulated the 
events of progress within the university dur 
ing the twenty-five years of President Thwing’s 
administration. A brief speech of response 
was made by President Thwing. 

Wituiam D. Heyer, a principal in the pub- 
lie schools of Elizabeth, N. J., for forty years, 
died on February 6. Dr. Heyer was born in 
Connecticut seventy-eight years ago, and was 
a graduate of New York University. 

Bernard Cronson, principal of the public 
school in Ninety-ninth Street, between Sec- 
ond and Third Avenues, New York City, died 
on February 1, aged fifty-one years. He in- 
troduced in his schools systems of pupil self- 
government, school newspapers and pupils’ 
lunch systems, and carried out other social 
work among his pupils. He had been presi- 
dent of the Principals’ Association and was 
the author of “Graded Lessons in Punctu- 
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ation,” “Graded Dictation and Spelling,” 
“ Methods in Elementary School Studies,” 
“ Pupils’ Self-government,” “ The Philosophy 
of Common Fractions and Square Root.” 
Joun Arcuer Sitver, who had been pro- 
fessor of history at Hobart College, Geneva, 
N. Y., since 1895, died suddenly on February 


5, aged fifty-two vears. 


On February 11 at the Harvard Club, Dr. 
Taleott Williams, director of the school of 
journalism of Columbia University, and Mr. 
Oswald Garrison Villard, discussed before the 
Schoolmasters’ Association of New York and 
vicinity “ The Duty of the Educator Toward 
National Preparedness.” The Headmasters’ 
Association, consisting of executives from 
many parts of the country, holding its annual 
meeting in New York, joined in the meeting. 

W. Carson Ryan, Jr., editor in the U. S. 


eourse on 


Bureau of Education, will give 
‘Current Educational Problems” in the 
summer school of George Washington Univer 
sity. 

A series of public lectures is now being 
given at the University of Pennsylvania on 
“The History of Roman Type; How Writing 
developed in Western Europe, from Roman 
Days to the Invention of Printing,” by Charles 
Upson Clark, of Yale University. 

Proressor Francis Witpur Dickey, of 
Western Reserve University, has been ap- 
pointed professor of political science and eco 
nomics at Lafayette College. 

Tue Iowa Association of Mathematics 
Teachers has elected officers as follows: Presi- 
dent, Maud St. John, East Des Moines High 
School; Vice-president, F. K. Williamson, 
Ottumwa High School; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Ira S. Condit, Iowa State Teachers’ College. 

Tue Association of College Presidents of 
the State of Pennsylvania held its annual 
meeting at the University of Pennsylvania on 
Friday, January 28. At noon they were en- 
tertained at luncheon by the university, and 
in the evening Provost Edgar F. Smith gave 
the members a formal dinner at the University 
Club. A majority of the 41 colleges and uni- 
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versities in Pennsylvania were represented by 
their presidents at these meetings, at which 
many important topics on the curriculum of 
colleges and universities and the regulation of 
athletics were discussed. A new elementary 
course in Egyptian hieroglyphs is being offered 
under the auspices of the graduate school of 
the University of Pennsylvania by Professo1 
W. Max Miiller, of the Semitic d partment ol 
the university. 

More than $50,000 has been pledged for a 
library building at the College of the City of 
New York, but the committee appointed by the 
Alumni Association has decided to raise $100,- 
000 more before building operations are begu 
If sufficient money is obtained the library will 
have “social house” adjunct. The com 

ttee which has consented to work in raising 
the necessary money is composed of Justice 
Samuel Greenbaum, of the Supreme Court; 
Lee Kohns, trustee of the college: James M. 
Donald, treasurer of the library fund; Lewis 
F. Mott, Stephen P. Duggan, Paul Klapper, 
Dr. Gabriel R. Mason, Howard C. Green, 
Julius Hyman and Robert C. Birkham. 


At the quarterly meeting of the board of 
trustees of Lafayette College, on February 4, 
announcement was made of a gift of $20,000 
from Mr. I. P. Pardee, of Hazleton, president 
of the board, for scholarships for students 
from Hazleton. The gift was made as a memo 
rial to Mr. Pardee’s father, Ario Pardee, who 


vas long president of the board. 


Tue trustees of Thiel College, Greenville, 
Pa., announce that the late Samuel C. Living- 
ston, a former Greenville business man, has 
left $50,000, to be used in erecting a recreation 


building or a dormitory. 


Tue University of Pennsylvania campus has 
been enlarged by almost forty acres as a result 
of a decree handed down by the Supreme Court 
of Pennsylvania. The land adjoins the south- 
ern boundary of the present campus and com- 
prises four out of five tracts, the ownership of 
which has been in litigation for more than six 
years. The remaining tract of about fifteen 
acres is now occupied by the Philadelphia Com- 
mercial Museums which have the privilege of 
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increase materially the usefulness 


For its 


lieved, will 


of the regular 


school. 
been 


colle re 


course, the entrance requirements havs 


raised to include nat lk ist one year of 
made in 


small 
illege 


work. The exhaustive investigation 
disclosed that but a 
had ce 
professional work 


For 


lng I d c lleve work, a special four-vear 


anticipation of this 
percentage ol men not having 
work were able to do their 


those not hav 


cours outl d the rst year col sting 

mainly of demi vr] To encourage stu 

dent to t ke ut least three vears oT ¢ 1] pre 
li 


n place of the fourth vear of ; 
woth the academi 
degrees, and the degree of J.D. is to 
be given to college graduates completing the 
inction and presenting a 


less 
Law 


ques 


course with dist 
thesis. Another step in advance, of no 
tablishment of a 


legal 


south, and « specially 


consequence, is the es 
devoted in 


tions of interest in the 


Quarter! veneral to 


to those arising out of the compl x system of 
While the school 


ourses and courses in 


law prevailing in Louisiana. 
offers both common law « 
Louisiana law, it is felt that the logical ce¢ nter 
for the study of the and Roman 
should be at Tulane. Its quarterly 
phasize this and therefore it should be 
siderable interest to 


of Roman law. A 


has ( nabl d the sel ool to prov ide for filling the 


Civil law 
will em- 
of con- 
ll teachers and students 


recent opportune bequest 
raps in its library so that the work will not be 


hampered by lack of facilities. 

By the will of the late ¢ ‘hristopher Welch, of 
Wadham College, a well-known authority on 
musical subjects, a large sum has been placed 
at the disposal of the University of Oxford for 
the 


The will contains the provision that under cer- 


endowment of scholarships in biology. 


tain contingencies the money go to the 


but 


may 


support of hospitals, no hospital where 
vivisection is disallowed or discountenanced is 
to benefit, “ anti-vivisectionists being enemies 


of the human race.” 


At the Conference of Headmasters held at 
the Board of Education, London, in December, 
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three-vear 


the following resolu vas passed ut 
mously: 

That n the opi I of t S onterence é 
rrave loss ) e country S ius I 
ment I young s i s of exce na Yi 
mat il and s I fi il erns I 
} t ns 


It is ai nounced at the | 
cago that the Annual Conference of the U 
ersity with Secondary Schools will take plac 

April 14 and 15. The departmental con- 
ferences will be held in two sections, the 
afternoon, April 14, and the second 


n Saturday morning, 


on Friday 


committee has arrang 
gram of the 
programs of the departmental section : ild, 
1 about the topic, “ Quali- 
f College and High-school 
Units.” Pr Nathaniel Butler, of th 
department of education, who is director of 


secondary schools, Is Ih gen- 


yfessc Tr 


cooperation with 


eral charge of the arrangements for the con 


ference 
TuE School of Edueation of the 
of Pennsylvania was well represented at the 


Educational Asso 


(;raves al d 


University 


State 
ciation in Dean 
Yocum, Updegraff, Suhrie and J« 
department of education, Drs. Hallett and 
department of 


Steckbeck trom the 


recent meeting of th 
Scranton. 
mes from the 
Chambers from the mathe- 


al d Dr. 


ment of botany, were there for the 


depart- 
full session. 
Normal 
subject : 


matics, 


Dean Graves read a paper before the 
School and College Section on the 
“Are the Normal and C 
Coordinating their Work as to Best Serve th 
Public Welfare?” Dr. Hallett and Dr. Suhrie 


served on committees and the latter served as 


Schools olleges so 


secretary pro tem. of the Normal School and 
College Section. Dr. Jones was appointed a 
member of the committee of the 
Normal School and College Section and Dr. 


Suhrie a member of the committee authorized 


executive 


to cooperate with Dr. J. George Becht, secre- 
tary of the State Board of Education, in ma- 
king a careful study of the needs of Pennsyl- 
vania teachers in the way of summer-school 
suitable 


preparing 


facilities and in recom- 
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S ces of tl l versity 
1 d new requirement for ent? ‘ d 
rts. Out of 14 units required for « 
t } must be in FE: h. and 1 
ra, geometry and history. 1 ie 
re el tv ut eac! stud © } 
urs must ! lud n } ; 
| I rs of nits ¢ 
ly required subject in the new : im 
r the bachelor of arts degree will be 


ge course 
I irs | e Torel i 
st one course of which must be taken in 
@llome ] student must have a major sub 
t and must devote practically one fourth of 
s total college hours to tl ibject There 
‘e other re rements for concentration as 
ll as requirements for distribution ele 
! tary ITses foreign lar ind in 
sciences will | taught five | iT ( 
it will be g credit for ly ir hou 
The ground covered d the n required to 
repare for the da recitations will b 33 
t in a course where full credit is g 
ese courses are intended especially for 


freshmen and are expected to s¢ rve as ans 
advanced oe lleg 
ork. The faculty of the college rec 


tion from high school to 
ymmended 
to the university senate the 
system of grading similar in its essential fi 
tures to the 

Tue undergraduates of all the college classes 
have decided to abolish all class fights 
the death of William Lifson, 


injuries received during the bowl fight, an 


Missouri plan. 


owing to 
resulting from 


stitution which has existed for several gen- 


erations. Provost Edgar F. Smith stated that 
the trustees and faculty of the university view 
with satisfaction the prompt action upon their 
own initiative of the undergraduates, in voting 
to abolish hereafter all thus 


removing absolutely the possibility of such an 


saddened the 


interclass fights, 


event as has whole university 
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and associated throughout the text with “ pro- 


prietary ” institutions, one reads that “‘ they 
should not be permitted to sail under false 
colors. This subtle attack is followed by a 
paragraph of mild disclaimer to the effect that 
they are 1th be sy 


trammeled institutions of learning.” But the 


” 


many cases coming to un- 
next paragraph returns to the attack with the 
that 


trust.” 


statement the denominational college is 
“a private 

Chis is a manifest error of definition, which 
afflicts the 


characteristically publications of 


professors of the political sciences. These con- 
fident have asserted title to 
and 
and they aim to convert it to their 
uses. This, of will fail and 
control 


a term that 


men 


conveys popularly rightly a far broader 


menning 


harrowcer 


course, 


is failing. Governmental does not 


make a university public. Endowed control 


where the trustees are chosen by cooptation or 
by alumni does not make an institution “ pri- 
‘ that matter necessarily “ public ” 


that 


vate ” or for 


in the sense the denominational college 
is public. 
Publicity per s 


ternal to itself, freedom of attendance by any 


, openness, responsibility ex- 


students, these and such features as these make 


an institution public. Columbia University, 
Amherst College, and for that matter, the Col- 
lege of Wooster are as truly public in the 
right denotation and connotation of that term 
In my own experi- 


as any state university. 


ence, I would quite as readily trust any one 
of these institutions not to be manipulated by 
secret interests as the state universities. 

There is a cool assumption quite contrary 
to fact that 
national give to a professor rights to intellec- 


certain institutions not denomi- 


tual honesty denied in the denominational in- 
stitutions. I submit that the state university 
professor can not attack the democratic state 
is Main- 


or the economic régime by which it 


tained. Nor can he advocate or even expound 


sympathetically the form of religion that he 


happens to accept. I submit that the pro- 
fessors of the richly endowed and alleged 


“free” universities are far more tied to the 


fashions of this world than are the professors 


of the “trammeled ” denominational institu- 
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This 


posteriori or by the a priori method. 


determined by the a 
Who- 
ever hears of a protessor of economies attacked 
There is no theo- 
attacked, 


tions, may be 


in a religious institution ? 
retical basis upon which he can be 
for the very essence of religion is to keep one- 
self “ unspotted from the world.” The religi- 
fashions 


only so, but the 


ous man knows quite well that “the 
of this world change.” Not 
Christian denominational college by its very 


less 


than Christianity, as only a mode by which to 


profession must challenge democracy as 
reach toward Christianity. 
What grieves me then is that 


have ho 


distin- 


1 


that the 


thes« 


guished men seem to idea 


very nature of freedom is conflict between 


various ideas and institutions, and that no 


style of institution gives entire freedom 


They 


institutions 


seem obsessed with the notion that the 
and 


would be 


they represent advocate are 


Yet it 


three of the 


superior to others. possible 


to show that at least institutions 


represented by the membership of the com 
I I 


mittee are the expansion of the very influences 
that they reprobate in denominational colleges. 
is born of a sense of superiority, 

levelling of 


all the sects since Luther has aimed to destroy, 


Intolerance 
and that is prec isely what all th 
to eradicate, to make us immune against. 
There is no other freedom than the freedom of 
Rule, the Good 


Bigness, wealth, age and ind pend 


the Golden freedom of the 
Samaritan. 
ence, neither severally nor collectively, make 
for the freedom of the professor in the institu- 
tion of learning. Freedom is born of the con- 
test in which one realizes that the other man 
may not be deluded after all, and that the very 
thing in us that he most dislikes may be that 
of which we, though fond, must rid ourselves, 
whereupon he who rebukes us must ask him- 
self, though it be in pain, Is my contention 
right ? 

This freedom comes no more cheerfully to 
the scientist than to the theologian, no more 
cheerfully to the historian than to the literary 
artist. The man who has sat in various fac- 
ulties knows that the impressions formed in 
his first faculty that such and such subjects 


made men intolerant is sure to awaken to the 
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truth that intolerance has no home with the 
subject but in the man. It is exactly the same 
with trustees, who really are human beings. 
Intolerance is not a phase of banking or of 
ect that all the intolerant are either hyper 
orons or senescents, and should be forgiven 
forthwith but deprived of power to do damage 
to the normal, if such there be. 
Freedom needs all forms and modes for the 
workings of the human spirit; its only real 
enemy is the foolish notion that one man is 
better than another, and must have gangway 
accordingly. We shall not get it through 
autocracy in the college, or through an oligar- 
chy in the faeulty; but only through the 
demic parliament and court. 

There is still another feature of this report 
that is certain to arouse unfavorable com 
ment. These men desire to retain over assist 

ts and instructors the very power they pro- 
pose to deny to trustees. What they are seek- 
ing to erect is the university dominated by 
mie dons—the university like Cambridge 

nd Oxford. From the democratic point of 
view, this is rather less desirable than the uni- 
versity dominated by bankers, merchants, 
lawyers, landlords and other men and women 
of by no means the same personal interests. 
The university heads of de partment or execu- 
tive committee are no more likely to protect 
the teacher’s right to freedom of inquiry than 
are the trustees from the business world. It 
is well to remember what Adam Smith said 
upon this point: 

Wherever three men of a trade gather, there is 
conspiracy against the general welfare in thé 
own interests. 

There are other points still in the report 
that do not give confidence. There is a failure 
to understand the human nature elements in 
university control, a vagueness of reaction as 
to “boards” that betrays unfamiliarity with 
the minds of board members. 

Nevertheless in the big matter of the report, 
which is the right of the experienced professor 
to a hearing by his peers before dismissal, 
the right of a man to defend his living by 
proof of competence and of industry, to set 
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himself rignt t tore 1! ! i re i 


\\ | 4 } { ‘ 


RESEARCH AS A MEANS F TEA I I NIN 
WE seem to b the thr 


era ‘ 
t ight | 
mort 


he defined as tl ’ ‘ the 
row i lu 
determining, inn d 
1s. modified 
] cl , } 
, ’ } +} | If i 
pr | t ] 
1 into th ted 
abs ad f 
ture Abou 1 
ted to é | t 
nd tl t] ’, 


late dk ya 1 + 
num ity d ed 
cat n to ( tY t 
higher self, of nat t 
tur ind to d rect d 
more des T ible ‘ 1 

Teach { s Tl 
dividual to dir r tivit f 
another. It is ’ tent ’ 
gives to the taught gre ter t t f ind self 


mastery Thr ¢ = : ' 
man te nds to « \ t rd » I le but 
the processes f « it "m < } 1 tened. 
man happiness increased, human sorrow les- 
sened. by the intelligent guidance ¢ 


mature by the mature 


In order that t] te hing may b 
gent and in harmony with the laws of nature, 
there must be a deeper and clearer knowledge 
of human growth and development. The 


teacher must know the nature of the individ 
ual to be taught and the ends to be reached 
through proper nurture This can not be 


gained through the study of books alone, but 
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may come through prope rly directed research 
in the workshop of life. 


True teaching 
will ot the tei 


does not consist in imposing 


the taught, but in 


by st life 


student to live his 
good and the 


di finite 


stimulating the 


and to really appreciate the true. 


build one must have 


aims, and these aims must be true and reali 
able [rue teaching enables others to see and 
live what you see and live. 

Kither consciously or unconsciously the 
teachil if to-day is directed toward three 


should be 
nd harmon teaching may 
but helpful. According to 
education is to 


different ends or aims. These 
ed that the 
the first, the purpose of 
individual in the 
past. It is 

According 


Tashion the 


sually the best known 


the humanistic ideal. to the 


second, t purpose of education is to fit th 
individual, at least in part, to the needs and 
activities of the present. It is known as the 
utilit 1 or vocat il ideal. According to 


the third, the purpose of education is to de 


velop a man, the best man possible under thé 


conditions; to assist nature through nurtur 

individual to find himself, and 
highest 
Accord 
on of education the initia- 
The 


teacher should be to develop a self-sustaining, 


to ¢€ nable the 


to evolve naturally and rapidly to the 


levels and even to rise above the m. 


ing to this concept 


tive must come from within. aim of the 


} 


lf-sacrificing or altruistic in- 


best 


self-directing, s 


dividual, keenly alive to th interests of 


humanity. Such an ideal is progressive, sci 
studies of 
best and 


To see and appreciate 


and fits through the 


one, 


yesterday and to-day, to live the 


truest life to-morrow. 
this ideal research is necessary. 

A study of the mind of the child reveals 
three important instincts, fundamental to in 
telligence. With the beginning of speech the 
child makes known his inner life by a series 
of questions. These questions are quite uni- 
form whatever the race or stage of develop- 
ment. They are not the result of education, 
but instinctive, the essence of science and phi- 


losophy. Beginning with the third year the 


‘what is it”; 


child starts the questioning by 
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‘why is it”; about the 


“how is it.” These 


x months later by 
urth year by 


not always 


close of the fi 
questions are this simplk 


rm, but the meaning is the same, however 


‘ xpress d 
The 


existence of 


‘what ” shows the child’s belief in the 


irious to 


facts which he is ¢ 


snow; the “ why” indicates his belief in the 


causal relation of things, the purpose an 
sonableness of life; the “how” indicates his 


desire to know how things are made, that he in 


turn may construct and describe. These spon- 
taneous questions of the child illustrate the 
three most important stages of intelligences 
vhat are the facts; why are these facts as they 
re; how were they established or brought 
bout. It is the dominant terest science 
to discover the facts; of philosophy to explain 
nd interpret them; of education (teaching) 


to distribute and vitalize 
based on 
vironment. Ther 
me-sided devel 


The scientist should not stop with the 


pment and too early arrest. 
cathe r 


interpreting 


ing of facts, the philos 


them, the teacher in giving for truth what is 
not truth. 

The field covering the distribut of knowl- 
edge is the most vital, but it is also the most 
subtle. Ignorance and weakness here are sur 


to he re flected at once in the whol fabri 


The best 
The teacher 


nee d mind. 


his 


type of mind is the bala 


should not with 


work until he has learned how to gather the 
facts of his teaching first hand, and knows 
how to interpret and evaluate them in terms 
f human experience and individual needs. 


He should study the nature of mind as seen 


in the development of the individual and of 
the race, that he may discover the best means 
of enabling the individual to see and to come 
into possession of his truest self. 

At present the teaching profession falls far 
short of this ideal, and it may seem visionary 
not so difficult of attain- 


We should begin our work 


to some, but it is 
ment as it seems. 

carefully, proceed slowly, but accurately, be 
not overly ambitious. Evolution is slow under 
the most favorable circumstances, but science 
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shows that it can hurried under proper t 3 
ditions ‘ I 

The field of teaching is chaotic and has in I trust that ire t r j 

much of quackery. It can be organized, xt ve « t 
the essentials discovered and stressed, the un I r 
essentials omitted, ard the whole made mor 

tal in shaping character. No field offers | _ 

tter opportunity for study and research, nor 


‘re promise to persons of energy and ability 


- a QUOTATIONS 
formal education are bu SURVEY OF THI 


GARY AND PREV ATIONAI 
parts same process. They should er SCHOOLS OF NEW YORK CITY 
be separated the methods of te lo | 
d S e! rpret and ipply ire l ‘ Sar) sed di ? Y . 
ps true edu Che literatur r ' ( 
} ft ha he« Tne 0 | T T T T \\ , r Y | 
} r any ne 7 re 7, ot i a 
5 | te t it To become master 
\ ther re, I lire different pr ‘ 
| el] m t thar n at ; rt P \ 
strates. The embry poet w intil ‘ = 
S ¥ d T best poems hef re he he ns ft ‘ — 
rite l never write, so the histor so th 
entiet. « the te er We learn th or] q 
exper e modified d carried forward | ‘ } 
. | 
t . I t | d ‘ 
G. W \ LUCK ; ] 
\) GRA > F | r ey i 
{ N ' 
doy I 
THE CONTENTS OF NEWSPAPERS 3 eq h or superiority to t I 
: tyne of wl y , + 4 ; 
lo tue Epiror or ScuooL AND Societ ’ ' 
Since the publication of my article on “ A St Lk 
a , 
tistical Study of the Contents of Newspaper mae ' : 
] 
. . > q*t ) 
n Scu AND Society, January 22, 1916, the 
: ty vw bye 
has been brought to my attention that 
rar » , ot the ( . , ¢ } | ly 
Professor Tenney, of Columbia University, hats ; ; 
ae ¢ . ; , t} ohe e f ¢} y 
published an article in the Independent : 
‘ ; 
October 17, 1912, which gave the results of a a r , 
class experiment in newspaper classification , 
° movemey an ; ( ? 
very similar to my owl nature but, of lovemment _ . 
: | | 
course, prior to it : . ; ; 
I now find that Professor Tenney has been pressions, nd , I 
; . . . , , ee D t 
conducting for some years, in seminar, a syste an adm I 


matic attempt to determine the limits of th for a cert 


reliability of the method itself, and I am 


glad ters, they will provid 
to learn that my results, 


independently ob is commonly useful. Ha 


done 1 
tained and from different material, tend to a Will be undisturbed t t 
considerable extent to confirm certain of Pro- part a higher degre t for! tu! t ti 
fessor Tenney’s points in the application of expense of b 


the method, to determine the validity of which, garding : hoot OF 
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cts than some other 


reached the stand 


Is it better in thes 
school? but 
ard? 

At this point on properly 
What is the standard? The 


partially fort] but it is gradually being 


resp 
rather, Has it 
may inquire, 
answer is only 
eoming, 
formulated. To date it is something like 
entary school graduates: To 
Thorndike hand 


rate of 


for elen 
equal to q iality 12 of the 
and at the 


writing scale, 125 letters a 


minute; to add correctly groups of nine num 


bers of three digits each, at the rate of 12 in 


eight minutes; te subtract, multiply and divide 
a specified 
to spell a 
” list of the 


correctness. 


with precisely defined numbers, at 
and with a 
selection from the “ 
Ayres 
Other 


rate gviven accuracy: 
meant-earliest 
Seale with 84 per cent. of 


1 


standards than these will shortly ap- 


pear—standards in reading, geography, history 
and grammar. At no distant date still other 
standards may be expected, and they will sub- 
ject to measurement many things not usually 
thought of as measurable. 
For the these standards 
Children will no 


longer be required to learn “ to spell,” but the 


school of the future 


will be enormously valuable. 


requirement will specify what words and how 
well. “ To add” will be replaced by definitions 
as to speed and accuracy. “ To write business 
letters ” 
well, in terms of actual letters of known qual- 


In all these 
longer be drilled blindly toward 


will be revised by specifying how 


ity. matters children will no 
a vague and 
never-realized goal, long after the point of 
They 
standard and thus fur- 
a motive. They will be drilled 

drill until they 
reach it; and they will then apply their time to 


than 


diminishing returns has been reached. 
will be 


nished with 


shown the 


or they will themselves! 


other things more valuable to them 
further drill would be. 

Thus the educational scientist becomes an 
ally of the educational philosopher, pointing 
the way to the accomplishment of his pur- 
the phi- 


losophy of John Dewey and his school—is too 


The modern social philosophy 


poses. 


profoundly true to be belittled by any one. In 
so far as Superintendent Wirt is actuated by 


that philosophy, he should be given respectful 


AND 
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appears not only that he is so 


that he is one of 


attention. It 
actuated, but the few per- 
ons who have consciously and systematically 


attempted to work out his theories in practise. 


Opinions as to his success in this most diffi- 
ult task of translating theory into practise 
ll vary between the opinions of those who 
ndly accept and seek to transplant the entir 


Gary system, and the opinions of those who, 


th equal blindne 3s, reject it entirely. 

Meanwhile, however, it is entirely proper to 
rk of schools conduct d 
Wirt has 
In fact, he has wel- 


med every attempt to survey the schools at 


seek to appraise the wi 


on the Gary plan. Superintendent 


never objected to this. 
and is now planning to cooperat 
the General Educ 


Gary 


‘ation Board for a syste! itice 


vestigation of them. lo accuse any one, 
therefore, of lack of sympathy with the Gary 
plan because he seeks to evaluate it. is to 


accuse Superintendent Wirt himself. 

If, then, we wish to appraise the work of the 
Gary schools, we must suspend judgment con- 
cerning them appraisal 
made. We them abundant 
tunity to justify themselves, and we must give 


We 


neither so 


until the has been 


must give oppor- 
them an attentive, sympathetic hearing. 
must be judges and not partisans, 
radical that the 


nothing to us, nor so 


lessons of the past mean 


that 


conservative our 


faces are not turned toward the light. 

In maintaining this judicial attitude, we 
should insist that the Gary plan be set up at 
New York no further than favorable experi- 
mental conditions require. Its wholesale in- 
be based the as- 


sumption that the case was closed, the evidence 


troduction could only upon 
and judgment rendered for the Gary 
Such is not the fact. 


much more than opened, the evidence is only 


all in, 
schools. The ease is not 
partly in, and judgment can not yet be ren- 
dered. 

The evidence afforded by this report is un- 
favorable to the defense. It shows that claims 
made have not, in the case of these particular 
schools, substantiated. It 
the fact that, in matters regarded by the state 


been makes clear 
as constituting essential parts of an elementary 


education, these schools have been unable to 
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advance as many of their pupils within a 
given time as have the schools offering the 
regular course of study. It shows that the 
amount of improvement gained by each pupil 
does not equal the amount of improvement 
gained by each pupil of the regular schools. 
Extenuating circumstances may be urged, and 
rejoinder may be made; but these facts will 
remain unchanged. 

Meanwhile, the Gary plan is on the defen 
sive; and it is inevitable that it should be. It 
is a new system, expressive of a new creed; it 
sets up new principles, based upon new educa- 
tional values. It is an important attempt to 
put into practise theories which are already 
accepted. But it will have to prove itself 
superior as a working program to the system 
vhich it seeks to supplant.—B. R. Bucking 
ham in his Report to the Superintendent of 


Ne/ ls of New York City. 


FACULTY PARTICIPATION IN THE 
GOVERNMENT OF CORNELL 
UNIVERSITY 
Tue board of trustees of Cornell University 
has, as we learn from the Cornell Alumni 
News, approved in principle a recommenda- 
tion that the faculties of the several colleges 
of the university be represented by councils or 
committees of their members which are to 
meet with the general administration com 
mittee of the trustees for the consideration of 
questions affecting the welfare of the respec- 
tive colleges. That action was taken at the 
board’s January meeting after consideration 
of the report of a special committee, appoint d 
in January, 1913, to consider and report upon 
the recommendations which President Schur- 
man, in his annual report for the year 1911- 
12, made to the effect that the faculty of the 
university should have a larger measure of 
participation in its government. This special 
committee, after conference with a special 
committee elected by the faculty, submitted an 
exhaustive report to the board last November, 
and made two recommendations, namely, (1) 
that the university faculty be invited to select 
three representatives who should sit at meet- 
ings of the board and of the general adminis- 
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tration committe: nd have t} era of 
trustees except the power of t id ») 
that there should be councils repr ting the 
tees The board approved in pr le the 
second recommendatio1 d referred the wl 
question back to its mittee f rther 
conference th t iniversityv { 
mittee 
President Schur 1 had suggested tw 
ethods of f Its ! ' ¢ 
versity’s gover t—direct repr tat 
the board f tru 1 fr tation 
thr l i 1 st y 
recommended t t 1 i f ¢ , 
ur t t d . o rd i 
eration ¢ t} sul ad ret } 
President Schur e fr t 
try and after rd by t S f ao] , 
1 problem re t thin t board 
itself. It had ap; ted J ry, 191 " 


sider the presid t I i nd r 
port their vi ther t hoard Mr 
Carnegie has lh t f ' 
committee largely | 

Karly last year rd vith ar 
quest made by the chairma M af tu 
trustees’ « mitte the ver f ty 
elected a « mittee for confer g 
of Professor Kimball as chair nd Pr 


I'w for Té ) 
nittee l ’ é ‘ ‘ ; 

appropriat say thes¢ farenes ; f 
1 most } | te W fo 
the fa ; a : g 
that there é ga j P ‘ 
forn f any f f ty sent 
is well as | I ige t I ref f 
it Was successtu y | ¢ ’ perat , na at 
times we found the most rd t r 
ate with us in accomplishing that j 
for the benefit and 1dvantage yf t niversity t 
large 

In order to give the mmittee more specific 
information, a special meeting of the faculty 
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was held at which various questions involved 

in the subject were submitted for definite vote 

and decision. On the question “ Does the 
faculty desire to be represented on the board 
of trustees?” the vote was 76 ayes and 5 noes. 

On the question “ Does the faculty desire that 

its representatives have a vote?” the vote was 

74 ayes, 2 noes. On the question “ Does the 

faculty desire that its representation be limited 
to active members of the faculty?” the vote 
was 51 ayes, 41 noes. On the question whether 
the faculty desired that there be a council for 
each college or one general council and how 
these councils should be organized, it was 
voted to refer to the conference committee for 
consideration and report. 

Subsequently the conference committee ob- 
tained the views of the different colleges at 
Ithaca on this question of councils, with the 
result that each college favored the formation 
of a council for each several college, with the 
exception of the college of arts and sciences, 
which voted “ That it is desirable to gain ex- 
perience with direct faculty representation in 
the board of trustees before forming college 
councils, and further that it is desirable that 
the president’s policy of consulting those most 
interested before making appointments be 
given some guarantee of permanence.” The 
two state colleges voted that their present 
councils were satisfactory. On the question 
whether there should be one general council or 
both forms of council and how these councils 
should be formed there was a varied and in- 
decisive expression of opinion. 

After a review of these investigations, the 
report goes on to a consideration of the ques- 
tion of faculty representation in the board of 
trustees, as the one which the faculty seemed 
to prefer of the two proposed methods. The 
report says: 

The feeling in favor of such method of repre- 
sentation is not at all unnatural, and it is urged 
as we understand it that this would more thor 
oughly than any other method establish a direct 
and comprehensive relationship between the board 
of trustees and the faculty and give the latter a 
direct and unquestioned voice in the decision of 


questions pertaining to university management 


In our conferences, it has been realized, however, 
repre- 
sentatives of the faculty who at all times would 
be able satisfactorily to represent the diverse in 


terests and requirements of that body and that the 


it 
. 
election of these representa s I rht be iccon 
panied by diff ty and even by fr n and ur 
Satisfactory results There is of course r way ir 
which it in 1} foreseen jus t the results of 
such an experiment will be These w end, if 
the plan is adopted, largely Ip the wisdon f 
the faculty in selecting its representatives 
he proposition that thes represent ves sha 
Sit wit the board of trustees nore tha in ad 
ry capa ty ind sna be ng members ~ 
surrounded by son re ir es Such a 
‘ ir o I I y be sé read througn 
1 modifica »f the charter t t versity 
permitting the faculty to select cer trustees 
It has been suggested tha nbers of the fa 
V ( 1 be sele l r¢ g i T ea t the 
1lumy to ité ind els Ss ner iS a I 
trustees. but think that this plar 1 prove 
pre I is and nsatisfactory It s also hee 
suggested that « the eat r resignatior f 
nbers of this board. selects by the boar self 
nembers nominated by the fa y might be sé 
é ed, but we believe t Ss pia vould be too 
slow ot operation alr l f il fi ment to pr ve satis 
factory and therefore, as stated, voting power 
could be secured only by ar mendment to the 
charter This ¢ 1 not be effected ntil next 
winter and then would be dependent on the legis 


lature and not on the mere wish of this board 
But further than this all of the members of the 
board are fully aware that questions are settled by 
it by discussion and debate rather than by force 
of voting power We believe that it will be diffi 
eult for any trustee to recall any question of im- 
portance in recent years which has been decided 
by a vote which approximated a close division. It 
has been our experience that questions which even 
seemed to be debatable have been solved by thor 
ough discussion rather than decided by a superior 
number of votes. 

Under all of these circumstances your com 
mittee feels that it would be wise in the first 
stance to provide for representation of the fac 
ulty in the board of trustees by representatives 
who would have all the powers of ordinary trus- 
tees except the sole one of voting and to leave in 
abeyance for the present the decision of the ques- 


tion whether it is desirable to seek an amendment 


i 
| 
‘ 
t 
; 
- 





as I SES 


f 1 urter for the purpose of securing that 
power 
W P as stated. the present predo nant sent 
ment as expressed Dy the fa ty considers men 
rship in the board of trustees by faculty repre 
sentatives as the more nportant ind desirable 
\d of effecting participation by that body 
t go e! ent oft é l versity there s st i 
9 rity sentiment that this latter res 
é ) effect y ind enefi i 
‘ hy ference and yperatio S¢ ed 
, r ; s hodies or , 
é epresent g é stees 
\ mngst the : D M « s id 
£4 ; ' ——_ W jruff has s 
ques e e extent ‘ lirmat ‘ p ; 
rt I e ¢ 1a \ I ) ol ‘ 
the yard f trustees. and 
ed i rese é or the r es 1 1 
\ nignt serve is a ed ol nt 
ratio ind < operat Of rs¢ é lt 
suggeste s the fund nent ye ‘ 
e propos or s for differs 
ges composed in part of trustees and in part of 
hers of the fa . The thought is that at 
S I )s ) i compa}’: ely s 
( of men there might be 1 pertect ir ' 
i f liscussion of the problems affe z 
Terent eges 1 that the the trustees who 
re members of s ) Is, iving a more int 
te ki edge f needs of the irious co 
ges, might the more for y impress the ter 
pon the attention of t I body of trustee 
} r comm et t KS it ¢ xpress I s ne 
for should be given to this me 1 of bringing 
together more sely trustees and members of t 
f ty The immediate pract liff ty v 
seemed to confront the pr positior has been that 
the formatior f councils for the different ) 
eges would add a considerable burden t the 
luties f trustees 1! 1ddition to hose now beir y 
discharged through membership on various con 
mittees of the board, and that there might e 
difficulty in finding trustees, especially amongst 
those living outside of Ithaca, who would be able 
to attend frequent meetings of these councils 
Under these circumstances the best solution of the 
entire problem, for the present at least, has 
seemed to be that the general administration com 
mittee should represent the trustees for purposes 
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THE MARYLAND EDUCATIONAL 
SURVEY 

Tue legislature of Maryland in 1914 author- 
ized the appointment of a commission to pro- 
cure a survey of education in Maryland and 
appropriated $5,000 for its expenses. The 
governor appointed as members of this com- 
mission B. Howell Griswold, Jr., of Baltimore; 
Col. Albert W. Sisk, of Preston, and Dr. J. 
McPherson Scott, of Hagerstown. 

At the request of the commission, the Gen- 
eral Education Board of New York undertook 
to make the survey, agreeing to bear any ex- 
pense incurred in excess of the state appro- 
priation. The results of the survey are made 
public in a report by Abraham Flexner and 
Frank P. Bachman. 

Every county in Maryland was visited and 
typical schools of all kinds were studied 
throughout the state; the records of the state 
and county departments were carefully exam- 
ined; and much new material was gathered. 
The material is set forth in a comprehensive 
volume dealing with each detail of the situa- 
tion. The report says: 


Public education in Maryland is on the whole 


soundly organized; further, the state deals gener 
ously with its public schools in the matter of 
money 

We do not propose therefore any fundamental 
changes in the general structure of the publi 


school system of Maryland nor do we suggest that 
the state increase at all its appropriations to the 
schools 


But there are other aspects which will caus 


grave concern. A few counties possess good and 
steadily improving schools; a good school may be 
found here and there in other counties. But the 
large majority of the schools are poor; teachers 
are, for the most part, poorly trained; instruction 
is ineffective and obsolete; children attend school 
with disastrous irregularity; school buildings are 
far too often in unsatisfactory condition, school 
grounds, neglected and untidy. 


* * * * * * * * * * * 


How can a fundamentally sound system produce 
such results? 

The state possesses a sound organization in 
skeleton or outline only. Neither the state de- 
partment of education nor the office of the county 
superintendent is so manned and equipped that 


they are really effective for the purposes for 
which they exist The state superintendent is 
charged with many important duties, and he has 


a single assistant to help him in discharging 


them 

The county superintendency is in even more un 
satisfactory condition In the first place, the law 
joes not even require the county superintendent 
to be a trained or experienced school man; in the 
second place, adequate provision for skilled assist 
ance exists in on y one or two counties. 

In most counties, therefore, an untrained official 


without expert aid, certificates teachers, arranges 
courses of study, supervises instruction, and exam 
ines for promot pupils who attend school reg 


ularly or not, as they or their parents please. 


, . 
Finally, the state’s large s »0l fund is not dis 
lial ’ 

tributed so as to accomplish the greatest possible 


good. For it is distributed almost unconditionally. 


The counties get their quota whether they do their 
, 


educational duty or not, with the result that the 


imes do much less than 





backward counties sor 
they ought and some well-to-do counties do much 
less than they should 

The state fund thus becomes a source of posi 
tive demoralization It can be converted nto a 
real help and stimulus only if payment by the 
state is conditioned upon the performance of local 
duty. 

In view of these conditions, it is easy enough 


to understand why a fundamentally correct type 


of organization produces unsatisfactory educa 
tional results in Maryland But, as a matter of 
fact, the state does not even fare as well with its 


present organization as 


A few words suffice to explain Publie educa 


tion in Maryland is ‘‘in polities.’’ olities are 
apt to prevent the state board from acting with 
‘ 


vigor; to determine the composition of the county 


boards; to affect the choice of the co inty superin 
tendents; even to enter into the selection of the 
one-room rural schoo! teacher. 

Of course, there are exceptions. Some of the 
county boards are excellent; some schools are en 
tirely free from political taint. But in general 
political and personal considerations impair the 
vigor, independence, thoroughness and efficiency 
of the school system. The public does not begin 
to realize the seriousness of the political infec- 
tion or the damage it does. 

Baltimore County must be singled out for espe- 
cial commendation. The county superintendent is 
a man of experience and modern training; and he 
is aided by a corps of supervisors, including an 


a 
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points out that the teacl ing fi 
degree miscellaneous. On this 


int the report states: 


Regarding the training of these teachers, no 
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i es, ab 10 per cent of the elementary 
rs of Maryland—not more may be called 
tr ed rt a e one third could on a stretch 
t i 1 fairly ‘ trained it least one third 
e pra ally untrained The body, as a whole 
: s he ogene $s tO is degre 


the high-school teachers, it is declared 


ot over two fifths are adequately trained. 


\ revision of the law dealing with the certifi 
f) or té ers s therefore recommended s 
e first step toward realizing improved conditions. 


to obtain well-trained 
teachers; of 


$271 a year in St. Mary’s, to $662 a year in 


Salaries are too low 


they range “from an average 


Baltimore County. Three counties pay an 


average of less than $300; four less than $350; 
$400; less than $450; 


an seven 


two, Allegany and Baltimore, pay in 


seven less ti 


excess of $450.” 
The attendance of school 
rregular and uncertain that even good teach- 
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ers could not teach successfully. 
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SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 

TWENTY FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING OF 

THE AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION 

of the American 

he ld 


JR 


THE 


annual meeting 


Association was 


Pi 


en logical 


versity of December 530, 1915. 


nicagro, 


large atte ndance . and 


the 


an unusually 
were listed 

Very | 
ot 


The re was 
program than 


inifest 


nore title on 


ever before een interest was m 


twenty-two 
As a 
regarding 
the fol- 
Professor 


Illinois, 


in the subject mental tests; 


apers were read on this topie alone. 


discussion which arose 


the 
il administration 


result of 
the 
lowing resolution was intr 
G. M. Whipple, of the 


and adopted by the association: 


practic: tests, 


WHEREAS, psychologica 


ade quate; 
on discourages 
, 


the use ¢ psy holog cal 


diagnosis unquall 
fied fo 

The usual number of papers dealt with prob- 
lems of general and experimental psychology, 
while special sessions were devoted to papers 
on educational and animal psychology, respec- 
tively. The presentation by Professor R. M. 
Yerkes, of Harvard University, of a plan for 
the establishment of a station for the study 
of the behavior of primates, led the association 
to take action approving such an undertaking. 
The following committee was then appointed 


Messrs. 


chair- 


to give expression of this approval: 
J. R. Angell, University of 
man, Raymond Dodge, G. Stanley Hall, G. M. 


Chicago, 


Stratton and E. L. Thorndike. 
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a discussion 
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to Science 9 
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following 


Relation of Psychol 
Pedagog 
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readil gy of five papers wl it h had been pre- 
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losophy and 
nformal debate, 
ared on the various phases of the question, 
unction of psychology 
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al prerequi 
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committee on the academic status 


distributed printed form 


undertak 

Baldwin and 
An invita 
New York ( 

of psychology of ¢ 
The meeting 
‘onvoeation Week ” 
American Association for the 
of This will be the 


twenty-fifth annual meeting of the association, 
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next 
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Advancement Science 


and a committee has been appointed to ar- 


range for a fitting observance of the anniver- 
sary. As presid nt for the 
fessor Raymond Dodge, of Wesleyan Univer- 


The 


succeeding 


current year, Pro 


two new members 
W. 
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the council, Professors J. 
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are Professors H. A. 
of 
ns Hopkins University. 
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